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CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL 


BUSINESS STRATEGY (CIBS) 


Canadas International Business Strategy 
(CIBS) is at the heart of the Team Canada approach 
to doing business in the global marketplace. It sets 
out the international business development strate- 
gies for 27 industry sectors. 


Strategies that have the greatest chance of 
success are those that are developed by federal 
and provincial governments in close collaboration 


with industry. They must reflect industry’ priorities, 


and incorporate a careful assessment of Canadian 
strengths and worldwide opportunities. 


The sector strategies are.the basis upon which 
the federal and provincial governments will allo- 
cate a considerable portion of their international 
business development resources. Each strategy 
identifies the primary objectives that government 
and industry will pursue to help Canadian firms 
capture emerging global trade, technology and 


investment opportunities. These objectives, in turn, 


determine which specific international events and 
initiatives receive government support. 


Individual sector strategies are the product of 
National Sector Teams (NSTs), groups that bring 
both private- and public-sector expertise to bear 
on a range of business issues. NST involvement in 
the development of CIBS ensures that government 
initiatives reflect the real needs of Canadian indus- 
try. By co-ordinating federal, provincial and indus- 


try planning, CIBS reduces overlap and duplication, 


and directs government resources where they can 
genuinely make a difference. 


This year, two new sectors are included as 
integral parts of CIBS: Aboriginal Products and 
Services; and Construction, Architectural and 
Engineering Services. A further step, under 
development, will provide greater focus on sectors 
offering particular opportunities. Action plans 
for these sectors will be brought forward in the 
coming months. 


CIBS includes: 


e Volume 1, the CIBS Overview, consists of 
two parts: a Strategic Overview summarizing 
Canada’s main international business develop- 
ment and trade policy objectives; and a 
Geographic Overview identifying key challenges, 
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priorities and opportunities within each of the 
worlds major geographic regions. Also included 
is a complete list of Canada’s International 
Trade Centres, from which firms can obtain 

a variety of services related to doing business 
abroad. 


e Volume 2, Industry Sector Strategies, sets forth 
the main challenges identified by the NSTs in 
pursuing international business opportunities, 
and the strategic directions that government and 
industry will follow for emerging global trade, 
technology and investment opportunities. The 
full text of each strategy, including a brief profile 
of Canadian capabilities and a snapshot of the 
international market, is available in electronic 
format or by fax. 


e The CIBS Compendium — International 
Activities: Federal and provincial governments 
have agreed to use the sector strategies as a 
basis for the allocation of resources. A continu- 
ally updated list of activities designed to imple- 
ment the sector strategies — known as the 
evergreen CIBS Compendium — is posted on 
the Internet. Canadian companies are invited to 
participate in these events, and are encouraged 
to contact the department or agency listed for 
details. The activity lists in abbreviated format, 
updated quarterly, are also available by fax-back. 


We want to hear from you! 


CIBS is continually being revised in response to 
feedback from clients. Your views on how CIBS can 
be improved are important. If you have comments 
or questions, or want to find out how to become 
more actively involved in the CIBS process, please 
contact the CIBS Working Group at: 


Tel: (613) 996-1814 
Fax: (613) 996-9265 
e-mail: strategy.cib@extott16.x400.gc.ca 


INTRODUCTION 


This portion of CIBS contains extracts from the Industry Sector Strategies, which 

set forth the main challenges that the National Sector Teams have identified in pursuing 
international business opportunities. Also included are the strategic directions that 
government and industry will follow for emerging global trade, technology and investment 
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opportunities. 


The full text of each sector strategy, including a brief profile of Canadian capabilities and 
a snapshot of the international market, is only available on diskette, through the Internet, 
or by FaxLink. 


InfoCentre: 1-800-267-8676 
Builetin Board: 1-800-628-1581 
FaxLink: (613) 944-4500, 
from abroad: (613) 944-6500 
World Wide Web: http://www. dfait-maeci.gc.ca 
Strategis: http:/strategis.ic.ga 
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Acronyms and Initiclisms used in Canada’s International Business Strategy 


(This list does not include sector-specific references) 


ACM 
APEC 
ASEAN 
BDBC 
BOOT 
BOT 
CBSC 
CCC 
CIBS 
CIDA 


CSA 
DFAIT 


DND 
EBRB 


Apparent Canadian Market 

Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation forum 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
Business Development Bank of Canada 
build, own, operate, transfer 

build, operate, transfer 

Canada Business Service Centre 
Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Canada’s International Business Strategy 


Canadian International Development 
Agency 


Canadian Space Agency 


Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade 


Department of National Defence 


European Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 


Environment Canada 

Export Development Corporation 
Electronic Data Interchange 

European Union 

Foreign Direct Investment 

Foreign Investment Protection Agreement 
Forum for International Trade Training 
Canada-U.S. Free Trade Agreement 
Free Trade Agreement of the Americas 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
gross domestic product 

gross national product 

Human Resources Development Canada 


International Business Opportunities 
Centre 


Industry Canada 


international financial institution 


International Monetary Fund 


International Organization for 
Standardization 


International Trade Advisory Committee 
International Trade Centre 


Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food of Quebec 


multinational enterprise 

Memorandum of Understanding 
Mutual Recognition Agreement 

North American Free Trade Agreement 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
New Exporters to Border States 

New Exporters Overseas 

National Research Council 


Natural Resources Canada 


National Sector Team 
Organization of American States 
Open Bidding Service 


Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development 


Program for Export Market Development 
research and development 
science and technology 


Sectoral Advisory Group on 
International Trade 


Standard Industrial Classification 
small and medium-sized enterprises 
Transport Canada 

World Trade Organization 


ABORIGINAL PRODUCTS, SERVICES AND TECHNOLOGIES 


Canada has over 20 000 active Aboriginal- 


owned companies, which fall into many of the 
categories commonly used to segment industries. 
Aboriginal exporters sell products covering over 
30 Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) codes. 
They are owned either by Aboriginal communities 
or by individual Aboriginal people, living on or off 
reserve. (Aboriginal people include Indian, Métis 
and Inuit people.) While many of these businesses 
are relatively small, a considerable number are 
large enough to enter the export market. 


A little over 100 companies have been identified 


as currently active exporters or export-ready. In 
addition, there are about 200 Aboriginal tourism 
sites that are ready to receive international 
tourists. 


The export-oriented companies can be divided 


into two broad categories: 


those whose products have a Canadian 
Aboriginal cultural element to them (e.g. 

arts and crafts, music, food, fashion, tourism, 
and environmental and resource-industry 
consulting); and 


those whose products could as well be produced 
by any other Canadian company, regardless of 
ownership (e.g. computer software, engines 
or peat moss). 


Main Challenges 


In general, Aboriginal companies engaged 


in international business development face two 
types of challenges: those that are common to 
small business in general, and those that are 
particular to Aboriginal-owned businesses. 


The challenges that are common to virtually 


all small businesses include the need to ensure 
the viability during the first five to eight years; to 
access appropriate debt and investment capital; 
to develop better management skills; to develop 
effective business strategies for particular markets; 
and to use new technologies and information 
strategically. 


Further, Aboriginal firms face the following 


challenges that arise because they are Aboriginal- 
owned: 


lack of an equity base caused by low levels of 
income; 


legal restrictions that prevent First Nations 
from using reserve lands and residences as 
collateral for loans; 


limited access to financial institutions; 


lack of a track record in business and the 
“thin” skill base resulting from the newness 
of many enterprises; 


the need to transfer knowledge and experience 
effectively from leading-edge exporters to 
those new or potential exporters; 


considerable distance from markets, suppliers 
and institutions that provide market, financial, 
accounting and other support; 


a less-developed infrastructure resulting in 
part from the small size of communities and 
a lack of income; and 


a lack of recognition as an identifiable product 
grouping. 


In addition, there is a second dimension to 


the challenges listed above, which relates to the 
specific types of products and services that 
Aboriginal companies offer. 


Traditional Products: Aboriginal firms 


producing arts and crafts and other “traditional” 
products face unique challenges. These include: 


identifying and developing small international 
niche markets for traditional products and 
services; 


being a small company trying to build up 
and service many small and geographically 
dispersed markets; and 


building up a distribution network for small 
new exporters of traditional products, which 
demands both product samples and a back- 
ground on the cultural significance of these 
products. 
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Non-traditional Products: Different challenges 
face those Aboriginal firms that sell non-traditional 
products such as engines, peat moss, curling 
brooms, etc. These include: 


e gaining a sufficient track record, a critical 
mass of sales, financial acumen, management 
expertise and credibility to enter the export 
support system; 


e overcoming the lack of awareness of the con- 
tribution that Aboriginal businesses can make 
to the Team Canada export initiative; and 


e surmounting obstacles created by distances 
from major markets. 


Strategic Direction 


The governments key goal is to help current 
and potential Aboriginal exporters to compete 
effectively in international markets, both as an 
integral part of the broader Team Canada effort, 
and as a specific sector that is increasingly making 
a unique contribution to the overall trade initiative. 
To achieve this goal, a comprehensive strategy has 
been developed to promote the development and 
competitiveness of Aboriginal-owned businesses 
in domestic and international markets. This 
forms the core of Aboriginal Business Canada’s 
Aboriginal Trade and Market Expansion Initiative, 
which is being implemented in conjunction with 
Aboriginal firms, federal departments, provinces 
and territorial governments. The National Sector 
Team (NST) is expected to review and further refine 
the strategy. The overall strategy is composed of a 
general component as well as two sector-specific 
components: Traditional Aboriginal Products and 
Services, and Major Market Products and Services. 


General Component: 


The general elements of the strategy are as 
follows: 


e continue to identify existing and prospective 
exporters; 


e ensure that exporters are aware of opportuni- 
ties, and encourage them to take advantage of 
these leads; 
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e bridge gaps in areas such as specific company 
weaknesses, requirements for business and 
marketing plans, financing needs, consulting 
needs, export advice and referrals; 


e respond to the need to increase communica- 
tions within government to reach clients 
more effectively; 


e create increased awareness in the private 
and public sectors of Aboriginal-export 
capabilities; 


e network firms with each other and with those 
in other trade networks; 


e stream clients into existing trade services 
offered by the federal, provincial and territor- 
ial governments, and private-sector organiza- 
tions; and 


e in partnership with Aboriginal producers, 
examine the feasibility of developing an 
“Indigenous trade mark” to facilitate interna- 
tional recognition. 


Sector-specific Components: 


Traditional Aboriginal Products and 
Services: The goal of the strategy for this area 
is to realize the export potential of the entire 
range of traditional Aboriginal products and 
services — those where the label “Aboriginal” 
serves to give the product or service a unique 
appeal to a specific market or group of markets. 


Three specific areas, which warrant individual 
treatment, have been identified within this overall 
category: 


e (Culturally Based Products, including 
Aboriginal Tourism; 


e North of 60; and 


e Indigenous-to-Indigenous Consulting and 
Technology Transfer. 


Private-sector/government teams, which will 
take their direction from the NST, are being set 
up to focus on trade support for each group. 
Each team will have a mandate to: 


e build international awareness of traditional 
Canadian Aboriginal products and services 
in the three specific markets (United States, 
Germany and Japan); 


e increase direct exposure of Canadian producers 
in these markets; 


e address the training needs of exporters; 


e improve the distribution infrastructures 
needed to sell into these markets; and 


e provide support on a case-by-case basis for 
companies targeting other markets. 


Culturally Based Products: To take advantage 
of the unrealized potential in this area, a subsec- 
tor team will be formed to support exports from 
Aboriginal industries. It will liaise with the Cultural 
Industries Sector Team, the Consumer Products 
Sector Team and the Canadian Tourism Commission 
(CTC). This subsector team, composed of industry 
and government, will concentrate on companies in 
the areas of arts, crafts, food, fashion, music and 
tourism, and will: 


e determine gaps in sector needs, especially 
those in marketing and distribution, and 
export training; 


e champion specific marketing and distribu- 
tion-related activities, including increasing 
participation of Aboriginal artists and arti- 
sans on international trade missions, and at 
trade fairs and gift shows; 


e ensure that individual companies are 
informed of the lessons learned by other 
Aboriginal companies in the field; and 


e carry out research, promotion and trade- 
development activities related to tourism. 


Tourism in Canada nets $27 billion a year 
and is a fast-growing sector. Aboriginal tourism 
accounts for about $270 million. Many of the 
Aboriginal tourism sites are located on reserves 
and offer rich cultural experiences to visiting 
tourists. Aboriginal tourism has significant 
growth potential with an estimated capability 
to create another 2000 businesses and 30 000 
new jobs. The main challenges faced by those 
involved in Aboriginal tourism are the deficiencies 
in packaged tours, marketing skills, knowledge 
of the tourism industry, and tourism training. 


Aboriginal Business Canada, in collaboration 
with the CTC and the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development, is undertaking activities 
to enhance the contribution that Aboriginal 
tourism makes to the Canadian economy. A 
national inventory of Aboriginal tourism products 
will be completed to provide more comprehensive 
information to both tourists and tour operators. 
In addition, an Aboriginal tourism travel guide 
will be published and distributed worldwide. 
Other strategic directions are to enhance the sup- 
ply capacity through Aboriginal tourism training 
workshops in product packaging and marketing; 
and to develop, through major airlines, brochures 
for large European and Canadian travel agents. 

In 1997-98, Aboriginal Business Canada will fund 
costs related to planning, capital and market sup- 
port of Aboriginal tourism firms. 


North of 60: A North of 60 team is being 
contemplated, which would focus on exports from 
the geographic area north of 60 degrees latitude. 
This team will address trade development in 
Inuit arts, tourism, transfer of technology in 
circumpolar regions, communications and air 
transport, mining and resource-based industries, 
and Aboriginal-based food products and fisheries 
technology. The team will: 


e review Aboriginal trade in the sectors identified; 


e identify the major problems encountered by 
Aboriginal companies and determine their 
need to access international opportunities; 


e champion and promote Aboriginal exporters, 
in part by co-ordinating with other departments 
and agencies; 


e provide co-financing and joint management 
for trade initiatives; 


e develop strategies and plans to promote 
Aboriginal exports from the region and work 
toward formulating and implementing a 
business strategy; 


e support the development of trade initiatives; 
and 


e ensure continuous, dynamic communications 
among the team members. 
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In addition, the creation in the summer of 
1996 of the Arctic Council offers opportunities 
to enhance circumpolar trade. Under the Arctic 
Sustainable Development Initiative, eight Arctic 
countries will address the challenge to expand 
environmentally responsible economic activity 
in the Arctic. 


Indigenous-to-Indigenous Consulting and 
Technology Transfer: Canada has expertise 
and a competitive advantage in this area. Also, 
development banks and agencies are interested 
in supporting specific initiatives. As a result, a 
subsector team is to be set up to focus on trade 
development and will: 


e review inter-Indigenous business and develop- 
ment projects supported by the sector team; 


e identify the major problems encountered by 
Aboriginal companies and determine their 
needs to access international opportunities; 


e identify opportunities and provide co-financing 
and joint management for international busi- 
ness initiatives by Aboriginal companies; and 


e develop strategies and plans to promote inter- 
Indigenous business links, including improved 
communications and information for missions. 


Major Market Products and Services: 
Products and services that fall under this heading 
are those whose production bears no necessary 
relation to the heritage of the company’s owners. 


To support Canadian Aboriginal firms in pursu- 
ing new markets, the government will focus on 
helping firms to overcome barriers and enable 
them to be integrated into the broader export 
community. 


The strategy is to: 


e provide services to the exporting community 
as a whole, so that companies can take 
advantage of current information and can 
learn the lessons of other exporters; 


e work directly with exporters to ensure access 
to government export services. For example, 
a trade “focal point” located in the Aboriginal 
Business Canada offices across Canada will 
help stream clients into existing trade devel- 
opment services offered; 


e complement these services and “bridge the 
gap,” where necessary, to enable clients to 
take advantage of market opportunities; 


e provide business-planning support; 


e provide financial support for marketing initia- 
tives, missions and trade shows abroad, and 
special activities that promote Aboriginal 
trade opportunities; 


e help clients take advantage of the full range 
of information, intelligence, databases and 
networking support offered through the 
Canada Business Services Centres and 
International Trade Centres; 


e ensure that firms are registered in federal 
export-promotion databases; and 


e participate in special sectoral and advocacy 
initiatives sponsored by Aboriginal Business 
Canada. 


Contacts 


Aboriginal Business Canada 
Trade Co-ordinator 

Tel: (416) 973-2212 

Fax: (416) 973-2255 


Aboriginal Business Canada 
North of 60 

Tel: (514) 283-1837 

Fax: (514) 283-1843 


4) Aboriginal Products, Services and Technologies 


ADVANCED MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGIES 


Advanced manufacturing technologies (AMT) 
are key to creating significant advances in discrete 
product manufacturing and in resources, primary 
and other processing applications. They enable 
firms to more rapidly produce higher-quality, less- 
costly products with enhanced features. Plants 
can become more agile, flexible and efficient. 
Products and systems incorporating AMT are 
used to enhance design, scheduling, production, 
storage and distribution activities. AMT are 
embodied in machine tools; computer-controlled 
machinery; machine vision systems; robotics; 
automated production and processing systems; 
process sensors; and instrumentation and control 
systems. AMT in the form of industrial software 
are closely associated with product and process 
design and control. 


Canadian providers of AMT include hardware 
suppliers who develop technologies and supply 
products, systems integrators or applications 
specialists who develop and engineer systems 
using available components, and software devel- 
opers of design and control systems. In this report, 
“AMT suppliers” will include all AMT providers. 
AMT applications are usually developed in 
close collaboration with users, providing them 
with technology solutions to their growth and 
competitiveness challenges. 


Main Challenges 


Sector Identity 


The AMT sector is neither easily nor well iden- 
tified. Its economic role and significance are not 
obviously displayed. Constituent companies are 
not easily identified, and Canadian AMT strengths 
not generally well-known or broadcast. As an 
increasingly important activity,the capabilities 
of Canadian AMT suppliers must be understood, 
reinforced and promoted, both to meet the chal- 
lenges posed by competing initiatives in other 
countries and to exploit Canadian strengths in 
world markets. 


Advanced Manufacturing Technologies 


Market Intelligence 


The AMT sector consists primarily of many 
small firms that are highly dependent on technology 
and extremely export-oriented. Generally, they 
lack resources required for extensive market 
intelligence or for easily taking advantage of foreign 
business opportunities. To become new exporters 
or to expand in existing and new markets, they 
need to connect to specific potential partners 
and clients. In developing trade opportunities, the 
search is for customer problems that are amenable 
to leading-edge technology solutions. Customers 
may reside in any sector, and possible solutions 
can often be defined only through on-site consul- 
tations. Because Canadian suppliers represent 
very diverse capabilities, it is difficult to guide 
foreign representatives abroad toward specific 
new recipient sectors that would be compatible 
with Canadian strengths. Considerable exposure 
to AMT activities is required to identify the most 
worthwhile opportunities to pursue. 


Domestic Competitiveness 


Although it is increasingly important for 
Canadian manufacturers to be competitive with 
their U.S. counterparts, the domestic market has 
been slow to adopt AMT. A contributing factor 
may be a view held by some that North America 
is a Single market with no significant country or 
regional differences. Trade in AMT can help to 
promote domestic competitiveness by identifying 
and exploiting those opportunities abroad that 
are applicable to major Canadian markets, such 
as forestry and wood processing. 


Market Relevance 


For most Canadian AMT firms, the United 
States is a very important export market with 
regions of major interest. Canadian companies 
need to monitor changes, and maintain and 
enhance their access to this market and to U.S. 
technology. The significance of other countries 
is highly dependent upon the technology and 
applications, which tend to be company specific. 
Familiarity with the interests of specific companies 
is the key to assessing their market development 
stage, identifying potential opportunities and 


judging their importance to Canadian AMT firms. 
Structures such as the European Union Fourth 
Framework should be exploited to connect 
Canadian firms more strongly to relevant markets. 


Financing 

Difficulties in accessing sources of capital, 
including equity and bank financing for research 
and development (R&D) and for expansion, are 
ongoing, important challenges. In some cases, 
R&D tax credits are seen to be positive factors in 
ensuring that R&D continues in Canada. 


Customer Support 


Support and maintenance often represent a 
challenge for AMT suppliers when customers 
demand local service support, which smaller 
firms may find difficult to provide. Many suppliers 
are moving to remote diagnostics through com- 
puter linkages. Some customers, however, such 
as auto assemblers, need support to all of their 
production sites around the world. 


Procedure Requirements 


Many companies experience hindrances arising 
from export-import procedures, particularly delays 
with service personnel crossing the U.S. border. 


Strategic Direction 


Strategic Objective: To achieve a level of 
$4 billion of Canadian AMT shipments to existing 
and developing Canadian and foreign markets by 
the year 2000. 


Overall Approach: For those new and existing 
markets identified by the Canadian AMT supplier 
industry as most relevant to its strengths, improve 
mechanisms for connecting Canadian capabilities 
with potential partners and customers, and 
improve the ease of entry into foreign markets 
and the conduct of foreign trade for Canadian 
companies. The following strategies have been 
formulated to help achieve the objective. 


Strategies 


¢ Promote the identity of the Canadian AMT 
industry by distinguishing its characteristics 
and strengths in terms of know-how, technology 
and economics, by becoming familiar with and 
categorizing member companies, and by collat- 
ing and summarizing AMT industry statistics. 


Advanced Manufacturing Technologies 


e Identify and focus on priority AMT markets 
abroad and select those for exploitation in rela- 
tion to Canadian AMT strengths. In particular, 
find ways to enhance the awareness and under- 
standing of Canada’s missions abroad about 
AMT, and to encourage Canadian companies to 
take advantage of their capabilities. 


e Forge linkages between Canadian companies 
and their markets, by refining intelligence 
about AMT markets abroad, identifying specific 
foreign companies and their early requirements 
related to Canadian technology strengths, 
and enhancing mechanisms and information 
avenues for promoting Canadian companies 
abroad, especially SMEs. 


e Broaden the scope of the search abroad to 
include opportunities related to important 
domestic industry sectors that will help to 
develop Canadian AMT capabilities for subse- 
quent application in those sectors. 


e Explore strategic alliances, joint ventures, 
investment mechanisms and trade structures 
to help Canadian AMT suppliers participate 
in foreign markets and clarify and reduce 
hindrances to trade activities experienced by 
Canadian AMT suppliers. 


e Foster personnel exchanges and collaborative 
AMT research projects between Canadian AMT 
companies and foreign companies, universities 
and technology institutes. 


e Kstablish closer links with relevant technology 
centres and identify technology sourcing oppor- 
tunities in important AMT customer markets. 


Contacts 


Industry Canada 

Manufacturing and Processing 
Technologies Branch 

Tel: (613) 954-7812 

Fax: (613) 941-2463 

Strategis: http://strategis.ic.gc.ca 


Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade 

Market Intelligence Division 

Tel: (613) 996-8086 

Fax: (613) 944-0050 

World Wide Web site: 

http://www. dfait-maeci.gc.ca 


ADVANCED MATERIALS 


Advanced materials (AM) constitute a spectrum 
of new materials and processes that enable the 
design and manufacturing of products with novel 
and improved properties. The materials can either 
be used in structural applications, as in the con- 
struction and automotive sectors, or in functional 
applications, as in the exploitation of electronic 
and superconductive properties. AM include metals, 
ceramics, polymers and composites of these. These 
materials have high added value, are at the early 
stage of the product life-cycle and are enabling for 
many industries. Advanced processes related to the 
production and transformation of materials are also 
included in the sector. 


Main Challenges 


The development of trade opportunities in AM 
is achieved through unique partnerships, an inti- 
mate knowledge of client needs, and an ability to 
find creative solutions to improve productivity 
and product performance. In this context, the 
key challenges for industry are to: 


° access critical market intelligence. (Who are 
the potential clients, and what are the require- 
ments and partnership opportunities?); 


° prospect technology, and facilitate technology 
transfer (e.g. create strategic alliances) of 
unique AM, and related applications and 
processes; 


e increase networking opportunities, particularly 
among Canadian SMEs, foreign industry and 
AM organizations that have an overall goal to 
foster trade activities, technology access and 
investment opportunities; and 


* consult on the formulation and adoption of 
international materials standards to achieve 
compatible standards with major trade partners. 


Advanced Materials 


The materials industry is composed of several 
broad categories, which have different specific 
international orientations and challenges. For 
example, a challenge for the ceramic industry 
is to open new relations with countries like the 
Russian Federation and Poland, which offer 
unique technologies that can translate into new 
partnership opportunities. For the polymer- 
composite industry, the challenge is not only to 
continue to promote trade relations and to access 
technology within the G-7 (Group of Seven leading 
industrialized countries), but also to gather market 
intelligence and to explore growing opportunities in 
Asia and Latin America more systematically. 


Investment prospecting, while not a direct 
challenge to the industry, is an important area 
for international activities. For example, new 
investments in advanced polymer and fibre tech- 
nologies, which Canada does not yet possess, 
directly translate into increased trade opportunities 
and potentially a more competitive AM-user 
industry. The challenge within the context of this 
strategy is to leverage the networking capital 
created from the international business activities 
into new potential investment for Canada. 


The clients of the AM industry come from a 
multisectoral background — aeronautics, automo- 
tive, sporting goods, marine and construction, to 
name only a few. International venues of client 
sectors are potentially attractive to develop new 
trade opportunities. The challenge for industry 
is to pilot activities toward venues that might 
offer real opportunities to enter new markets. 


Finally, ongoing dialogue between industry, 
government and institutional stakeholders will 
continue to provide the basis for identifying 
trade opportunities and articulating industry 
requirements. 


Strategic Direction 


e Showcase the capabilities and aspiration for 
partnerships of Canadian AM firms that are 
ready for international business through a 
multimedia CD-ROM, which is made available 
at international events to the government 
network of trade representatives, the government 
trade-sourcing unit and stakeholders in foreign 
countries. Also include in the CD-ROM a direc- 
tory on Canadian sources of expertise in AM 
from universities, government and private 
laboratories. In 1996, the pilot release of the 
CD-ROM and other electronic information on 
the above led to a substantial number of con- 
tacts and trade leads between foreign and 
Canadian organizations (Industry Canada [IC], 
Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade [DFAIT]); 


e Increase the number of Canadian SMEs that 
are exposed to trade and technology opportu- 
nities in the United States and Europe by facili- 
tating their participation at key trade shows, 
arranging visits with AM institutes and holding 
firm-to-firm meetings about specific areas of 
interest. The target is to invite 150 key firms 
to participate at various international AM 
trade activities (IC, DEFAIT); 


e Increase the information flow on markets 
and technology-transfer opportunities in 
Asia (Japan, Korea and Taiwan), Latin America 
(Brazil, Chile and Argentina) and Mexico. 
Hold fact-finding missions on market opportu- 
nities for composite materials in Asia with the 
co-operation of industry networks such as the 
network for Advanced Composite Materials in 
Bridges and Structures, and the Canadian 
Advanced Composite Structural Materials 
Association (IC, DFAIT); 


e Broaden access to previously untapped 
sources of research in Central and Eastern 
Kurope. Encourage networking with research 
institutes and firms by visiting and reporting 
on activities of several materials-related insti- 
tutes, universities and industries in Poland 
and the countries of the former Soviet Union. 
Obtain Canadian industry feedback and interest 
for follow-up missions (IC, DFAIT); 


Advanced Materials 


Work with Investment Partnership Canada to 
identify and nurture new Canadian AM invest- 
ment in companies with unique capabilities. 
Open a dialogue with targeted companies as a 
pilot activity (IC, DFAIT); 


Further Canadian interests in the development 
of international standards for ceramics 
(ISO/TC206), and of codes and standards in 
bridges and structures, through the Advanced 
Composites Materials in Bridges and 
Structures (ACMBS) network, by supporting 
the creation of multi-stakeholder committees 
(IC); and 


Improve the dissemination of the international 
information on markets, technology and invest- 
ments, which is coming from the missions and 
the event reports through the Strategis 
Internet site, the Canadian industry associations 
and networks such as The Canadian Plastics 
Industry Association (CPIA), the Composite 
Materials Centre (CMC), ACMBS and the 
Canadian Ceramics Society (CCS) (IC, DFAIT); 


Contacts 


Industry Canada 
Advanced Materials and Plastics 
Tel: (613) 954-3114 
Fax: (613) 952-4209 
e-mail: belize.paul@ic.gc.ca 


Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade 

Market Intelligence Division 

Tel: (613) 996-8086 

Fax: (613) 944-0050 


AEROSPACE AND DEFENCE 


The aerospace and defence (A&D) sector 
embraces a wide range of associated manufacturing 
and service subsectors. It consists of firms that 
develop, produce and maintain commercial and 
military aerospace products, and defence-related 
products and services for marine- and land-based 
applications. It includes manufacturers of aircraft; 
helicopters; aero-engines; simulators; electronics; 
major systems and components; aviation-security 
products as well as naval vessels; military vehicles; 
and equipment. It also includes services such as 
repair and overhaul (R&O), training and aerial 
firefighting. 


Main Challenges 


e International Trade and Business 
Environment: Market access is a major issue 
for Canadian firms, since trade and production 
are heavily influenced by non-tariff barriers 
(NTBs) such as set-asides and industrial offset 
policies, particularly in the military aircraft 
market. 


e Many of Canada’s foreign competitors are 
effective in leveraging the international commit- 
ments of their governments in areas of defence 
or international development. 


e Structural: Relationships among companies 
are changing, as firms at every level of the sup- 
ply chain demand that their subcontractors and 
system suppliers shoulder more development 
costs and risks, or provide complete subsystems. 


e Customers are placing a greater emphasis on 
“full-service” packages that include training 
and after-sales support. 


e Product development is increasingly focussed 
on reducing the design and production times, 
as well as operating costs, associated with 
A&D products. 


e Business-to-business relationships are increas- 
ing in complexity. They require considerable 
sophistication in terms of the application of 
electronic data interchange (EDI), innovative 
financing techniques and technical expertise. 


With the exception of the very largest primes 
(Bombardier, Pratt & Whitney Canada and Bell 
Helicopter), most Canadian firms are small by 
international standards and often lack the 
financial and technical resources to compete 
successfully in this type of environment. Few of 
them can offer the comprehensive capabilities 
now required by customers, and few have the 
breadth to bid on major offshore systems 
without partnering. Yet the level of inter-firm 
co-operation in Canada lags behind that in 
competitor countries. 


International Marketing: Canadian firms face 
additional challenges in marketing internation- 
ally, given their relatively small size. 


The penetration of foreign markets can be 
extremely costly. 


It may be difficult to obtain timely and appro- 
priate information and intelligence on foreign 
markets. 


The need for insights into foreign cultural and 
business practices may require high-quality 
foreign representation in the form of agents, 
alliance partners or key contacts. 


Canadian firms may find it difficult to arrange 
for export financing that can compete with the 
terms offered by foreign organizations. 


Defence-specific: As a result of the link to 
national security and the control of advanced 
technologies, partnering between governments 
and the defence sector is often mandatory. 


More attention is being paid to price and com- 
petitiveness in defence procurement: technical 
performance and top quality alone are no 
longer enough. 


There is an increased emphasis on low-cost 
solutions and the need to reduce the life-cycle 
costs of military systems. 


Declining defence budgets will lead to stronger 
protectionist pressures. 


Aerospace and Defence 9) 


e The industry supports the Canadian defence 
exports-permits policy that reflects this coun- 
try’ policy on international human rights. 
However, changing interpretations of Canada’s 
export-control regulations make it difficult for 
our A&D industry to plan ahead or to commit 
to certain major international tenders. 


Strategic Direction 


1997-2000: A Vision for Canada’s 
Aerospace and Defence Industry 


The A&D International Business Strategy 
aims to increase the Canadian industry’ share 
of world markets by: 


e pursuing selected international markets offering 
profitable opportunities that correspond to 
Canadian service and product strength; 


e increasing the market share of firms already 
exporting in this sector; and 


e increasing the number of firms exporting in 
this sector by promoting Canadian world-class 
capabilities in specialized or new market 
niches. 


To achieve these aims, industry and government 
have articulated a framework of six elements, 
which form the basis of a three-year strategy. This 
strategic framework and the market-segmentation 
approach that was developed will help the National 
Sector Team (NST) and the missions to better focus 
and leverage their efforts to achieve maximum 
results. 


Table 1 provides an overview of the thrusts 
and priorities for 1997-2000. 


Table 1: Overview of the Strategic Framework for Aerospace and Defence 1997-2000 


Strategic Framework 


Level 


International Trade Environment — 1. Policy, legislation and market access 
where government involvement is 


a requirement 


NO 


Objective: To achieve a more . Endorsement, leverage and advocacy 
favourable international business 


climate for Canadian A&D firms 


ew 


Enhance Canadian SME export capability: 
— export preparation 
— access fo resources 


Structural — where industry and 
government work together to 
enhance export capabilities of firms 


Objective: To achieve greater SME 4. Teaming/business networks 
participation in world markets 


International marketing — where 5. Market intelligence/information 
government and industry work in 

partnership to enhance export 

initiatives abroad 


Objective: To achieve greater impact | 6. Flagship presence 


in target countries 


Aerospace and Defence 


Priority Actions 


e gather intelligence on NTBs and participate in international negotiations 
e Monitor procurement practices 

e Reinforce DDSA/DPSA 

e TC/FAA standards 

e Customs clearances 


e Strengthen monitoring of bid requirements; support of Canadian bidders’ rights 
e Represent industry with respect to “right to bid” 

e Endorse Canadian products used by Canadian government 

e Leverage Canadian participation in international initiatives 


e Increase use of existing training and information sites and How to Outreach 
Seminars (both civil and defence) on market awareness 

e Promote existing domestic financing sources 

e Target incoming and outgoing missions 

e Target participation in air shows 

e Target and work with SMEs to develop international market potential 


e Promote flexible networks concept; train brokers, conduct seminars 

e Form networks and alliances within Canada and with foreign firms 

e Promote supplier-to-supplier relationships as means of reaching foreign 
and domestic exporting primes 


e Identify intelligence needs and ensure timely and targeted dissemination 

e Strategic involvement of CFAs 

e Develop strategies on geographic (or subsector) basis 

e Work with industry to develop better market intelligence on major programs 


e Strategic participation/visibility in events/countries 
e Team Canada Aerospace and Defence activities air shows including 
Airshow Canada, Participation in APEC 


Strategic Priorities for 1997-98 


Work will proceed over a three-year period on 
all six strategic thrusts. During 1997-98, particular 
emphasis will be placed on the following priorities: 


Program-driven Opportunities 


e Market Intelligence: Exploiting opportunities 
in program-driven markets depends on a com- 
prehensive and current knowledge base of 
major emerging programs. Government and 
industry will co-operate to establish a mecha- 
nism and process to identify the scale and 
scope of emerging programs. This information 
will be used to match Canadian capabilities 
with specific opportunities and to develop an 
appropriate positioning strategy. 


e Teaming and Partnering: Taking the lead from 
identified program opportunities, efforts will be 
made to establish opportunity-driven alliances 
and teams that will enhance Canada’s ability to 
respond to the increasing demand for complete 
subsystems. This effort will be augmented by the 
development of flexible networks, increased 
preparation of small and medium-sized enter- 
prises (SMEs), and enhanced linkages/ mentoring 
between key companies and suppliers. 


Purchase-driven Opportunities 


e Market Access: Enhance market access 
through greater global acceptance of Transport 
Canada airworthiness standards. Bridging the 
gap between customer perceptions and reality 
will form the initial element of a longer-term 
effort to use Transport Canada’s high stan- 
dards for safety and security as a competitive 
discriminator in world markets. 


e Enhanced SME Support: Improve R&O turn- 
around times. Efforts will focus on mechanisms 
to reduce customs-clearance paperwork and 
delays, to minimize the impact of policy changes, 
and to develop greater company capabilities in 
the area of EDI. 


e Teaming and Partnering: Establish opportunity- 
driven alliances and teams to meet customer 
demands for service providers with a “full 
capability” set. 


Geographic Market-driven Opportunities 


e Market Access: Identify, in a timely manner, 
aviation infrastructure projects that match 
Canadian capabilities. This will be accompanied 
by the development of an appropriate and ongo- 
ing mechanism for acquiring and disseminating 
timely information and intelligence on emerging 
projects around the world. 


Teaming and Partnering: Establish opportunity- 
driven alliances and teams to identify possible 

linkages within the sector and with other sectors 
such as consulting engineering and construction. 


All Opportunities 


Enhanced SME Support: Link customer needs 
with the capabilities of Canadian aerospace 
SMEs. As yet, there is no current, comprehensive 
and convenient knowledge base of these capa- 
bilities, which could be an effective sourcing tool 
for buyers, partners, etc. The focus for 1997-98 
will be to build on existing databases as a first 
step in expanding capabilities and establishing 
new alliances and teams. 


Flagship Presence: Create a strong Canadian 
government presence in AirShow Canada 
1997 by: 


— co-ordinating a Canadian government presence; 


— actively supporting the industry’ strategic 
planning; and 


— assisting in the recruitment of buyers from 
around the world in accordance to Canadian 
exhibitors’ capabilities (DFAIT/missions and 
ASCI). 


Flagship Presence: Support SubCon 1997 
through incoming buyers. 


Contacts 


Aerospace and Defence @ 


Industry Canada 

Aerospace and Defence Branch 
Tel: (613) 957-9417 

Fax: (613) 998-6703 


Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade 

Market Intelligence Division (for Aerospace) 

Tel: (613) 996-1891 

Fax: (613) 944-0050 


Market Intelligence Division (for Defence) 
Tel: (613) 996-1758 
Fax: (613) 944-0050 


Department of National Defence Director 
General, International and Industry Programs 

Tel: (613) 945-7100 

Fax: (613) 995-2305 

Canadian Commercial Corporation 

Tel: (613) 995-8046 

Fax: (613) 995-2121 


AGRICULTURAL TECHNOLOGY AND EQUIPMENT 


This sector comprises manufacturers of 
tractors, implements and equipment designed 
for soil preparation, seeding, crop protection, 
harvesting, handling and storing, and primary 
processing of a wide range of agricultural crops. 


Main Challenges 


The main challenge is to expand Canada’s 
position as a global leader in the development, 
production and marketing of tractors, hay and 
forage equipment and large-scale dry-land 
farming equipment. 


Another challenge is to overcome non-tariff 
barriers, particularly with respect to the 
homologation of regulations in the Kuropean 
Union (EU) and the availability of globally com- 
petitive financial packages for exporting to 
developing markets. 


Strategic Direction 


The overall goal of the international strategy 
is to increase exports of farm machinery by 
15 percent by 1999. To achieve this goal, 
government, with industry, will: 


e work with the Coalition of Farm Machinery 
Associations in Canada to develop a matrix 
of all major product groups, listing individual 
Canadian manufacturers, and relate these 
groups to specific world markets for farm 
machinery (Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade [DFAIT], Industry 
Canada [IC], associations); 


e work through the National Sector Team for 
Agricultural Technology and Equipment 
(which includes the Coalition, IC, DFAIT, the 
provinces and companies) to develop a mar- 
keting approach for specific product groupings 
in foreign markets, addressing such issues as 
market access, tariffs, non-tariff barriers, 
financing and trade promotion (DFAIT, IC, 
provinces, associations); 


Agricultural Technology and Equipment : 


continue to pursue the United States as 
Canada’s main market, particularly for compa- 
nies new to international trade (DFAIT, IC); 


maintain the market development program 
for Canadian dry-land farming technology in 
Australia (DFAIT, IC, western provinces); 


continue market development for specialized 
cereal grain equipment in South America and 
South Africa (DFAIT, IC, associations); 


focus market development support to the 
entire northeast corridor of China on large- 
scale grain harvesting, storage and processing 
equipment (western provinces, western 
industry); 


encourage medium-sized to large Canadian 
companies that are experienced exporters 
to target the Commonwealth of Independent 
States (CIS) (especially Ukraine, Kazakhstan 
and Russia) and Central and Eastern Europe 
as prime development markets for Canadian 
dry-land farming technology (DEAIT, IC, 
industry); 


take advantage of the market opportunities 
for farm machinery in Mexico created by the 
North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) through joint-venture marketing 
and manufacturing initiatives (DFAIT, IC); 


develop strategic alliances for investment and 
technology exchange and diffusion to exploit the 
opportunities presented by the changing market 
regime of the EU. Specific activities will focus 
on co-operation in productivity improvement 
and technology exchanges (IC, Sector 
Technology Centres); 


promote Canadian agricultural mechanization 
technology to foreign buyers at agricultural 
equipment trade shows (IC, International Trade 
Centres [ITCs], provinces); 


e help associations and companies to overcome 
financing and marketing problems in new 
markets, particularly in developing countries 
(ITCs); and 


e encourage manufacturers of special-crop 
equipment (such as potato equipment manufac- 
turers in New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island, tobacco equipment manufacturers in 
Ontario, and orchard equipment manufacturers 
in British Columbia and Ontario) to increase 
marketing initiatives (individual visits, trade 
fairs and missions) to targeted regions and 
countries with sales growth potential (ITCs). 


Contacts 


Canadian Farm and 

Industrial Equipment Institute 
Tel: (905) 632-8483 
Fax: (905) 632-7138 


Prairie Implement Manufacturers’ Association 
Tel: (806) 522-2710 
Fax: (3806) 781-7293 


Industry Canada 
Manufacturing and 
Processing Technologies Branch 
Tel: (613) 954-3193 
Fax: (613) 941-2463 


Ontario Farm Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Tel: (519) 824-4120 

Fax: (519) 836-0227 


Coalition of Farm Machinery Associations 
(Contact any of the above associations) 


Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade 

Market Intelligence Division 

Tel: (613) 943-2153 

Fax: (613) 943-8820 
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AGRICULTURE, FOOD AND BEVERAGES 


The agri-food industry is an important 
component not only of the economy of Canada 
but also of the economies of all the provinces. It 
accounts for 8 percent of Canada’s gross national 
product (GNP) and employs close to 2 million 
people (1995). For every $1 billion of value-added 
exports, 15,000 new Canadian jobs are main- 
tained or created. 


Table 2: Overview of the Agriculture, 
Food and Beverages Sector in 


Canada, 1994-95 ~-(S billions) 


Farm inputs 10.5* 
Primary agriculture 23.8 
Food processing 42.0 
Beverage processing 6.7 
Food retailing 54.0 
Food service 27.6 
Agri-food exports WS 


Agri-food imports 12.7 


*— 1993 data 
Source: Agriculture and Agri-Food Canada (1996) 


Strategic Direction 


The goal of Canada’s agri-food strategy is to 
increase the value of Canada’s exports of agri- 
food products to $20 billion by the year.2000. 
This goal will be achieved by combining the 
strong determination of the industry with appro- 
priate support from governments. Ultimately, 
Canada’s goal is to recapture a 3.5-percent share 
of world trade in agri-food products, a share that 
was held in the early 1960s. 


Good progress has been made toward reaching 
this goal. Exports of agricultural and food prod- 
ucts increased to $17.5 billion in 1995 from 
$13.3 billion in 1993, when the goal was set. 


The strategy to achieve the $20-billion goal 
recognizes the need for Canada to become more 
competitive in the increasinglyglobalized world 


Agriculture, Food and Beverages 


economy. It calls for a more sharply focussed, 
streamlined effort, co-ordinated among federal 
and provincial governments, in support of indus- 
trys export drive, and in support of initiatives to 
attract international investment and technology. 


The emphasis is on value-added products, | 
the most rapidly growing sector in terms of inter- 
national trade. Efforts will be targeted at high- 
potential markets, where significant, measurable 
results can be achieved. Governments will work 
together in developing detailed, three- to five-year 
action plans for those priority markets. 


The strategy is underpinned by the vision of 
a world-competitive, market-oriented Canadian 
agri-food industry by the year 2000. There are 
enormous opportunities to capitalize on Canada’s 
food production potential and excellent image 
abroad to increase exports and attract investment. 
In responding to these opportunities, government, 
in consultation with industry, will focus efforts in 
six key areas: 


1. Helping Canadian companies become export 
ready by ensuring access to adequate training, 
information, skills and support. 


2. Enhancing trade performance through appro- 
priate use of and participation in trade 
shows, missions and promotions. 


3. Disseminating market information and intelli- 
gence with an expanded array of information 
products, focussed on client needs and 
delivered as needed. 


4. Streamlining delivery of government programs 
and services through improved co-ordination 
and co-operation among governments and 
industry in international business-development 
activities. 


0. Improving market access by managing and 
monitoring existing trade agreements as well 
as by pursuing new access and resolution of 
current trade issues. 


6. Attracting international business investment 
by an expanded effort to inform potential 
investors of the strengths of the Canadian 
agri-food industry. 


Total global agri-food exports were close to 
US$400 billion in 1993. Between 1972 and 1992 
the average yearly growth rate was 8 percent. 
Canada’s share of this trade was just over 3 percent. 


Tremendous export opportunities exist for 
the Canadian agri-food sector. Value-added prod- 
ucts, such as processed meats, baked goods and 
canned and frozen fruits and vegetables, constitute 
the largest, fastest-growing and most profitable 
part of the world’s agri-food trade. If the Canadian 
industry is to reach the goal of $20 billion in exports 
by the year 2000, it will be through a major shift in 
its product mix. A substantial increase in exports of 
value-added, consumer-ready products is needed to 
complement the exports of bulk commodities. 


The United States continues to be Canada’s 
most important market. Other major markets 
are in Asia, the European Union and Mexico. 


Table 3 shows a breakdown of the Canadian 
agri-food industry's main foreign markets. 


Table 3: Trends in Canadian Agri-food Trade 


Canadian Market 
(S millions, average 1993-95)  Share* (%) 


Country Canadian Exports 


Japan 1 736.5 5.3 
China 814.2 6.0 
South Korea 381.2 3.0 
Taiwan 111.6 2.0 
Mexico 321.2 7.0 
Brazil 251.2 aD 
European Union 1 407.1 2.0 
United States 8 018.7 20.0 
Other markets 2 343.2 n.d. 
TOTAL $15 384.9 3.1% 


* year of estimate varies by market. 


Contacts 


Agriculture and Agri-Food Canada 
Tel: (613) 759-7638 
Fax: (613) 759-7506 


Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade 

Market Intelligence Division 

Tel: (613) 995-1773 

Fax: (613) 943-1103 


Agriculture, Food and Beverages (15) 


Nova Scotia Department of 
Agriculture and Marketing 

Tel: (902) 893-6388 

Fax: (902) 895-9403 


British Columbia Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food 

Tel: (250) 356-2946 

Fax: (250) 356-2949 


British Columbia Trade 
Development Corporation 

Tel: (604) 844-1944 

Fax: (604) 844-1925 


Alberta Agriculture, 

Food and Rural Development 
Tel: (403) 427-4241 
Fax: (403) 422-9746 


Saskatchewan Agriculture and Food 
Tel: (306) 787-5966 
Fax: (306) 787-0271 


Saskatchewan Economic Development 
Tel: (306) 787-6666 
Fax: (306) 787-3989 


Manitoba Agriculture 
Tel: (204) 945-4490 
Fax: (204) 945-6134 


Ontario Ministry of Agriculture, 
Food and Rural Affairs 

Tel: (519) 826-3693 

Fax: (519) 826-3460 


Quebec Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food 

Tel: (514) 873-4410 

Fax: (514) 873-2364 


New Brunswick Department of Agriculture 
Tel: (506) 457-7268 
Fax: (506) 453-7406 


Enterprise PEI 
Tel: (902) 368-6324 
Fax: (902) 368-6301 


Newfoundland Department of Fisheries, 
Food and Agriculture 

Tel: (709) 729-6769 

Fax: (709) 729-6046 


ARTS AND CULTURAL INDUSTRIES 


The arts and cultural industries consist of the 


visual and performing arts; publishing; music; 
film and television production; and the emerging 
multimedia industry. Also included is a section 
on broadcasting and cable. 


Main Challenges 


© Arts and Cultural Industries 


Since Canada’s cultural imports still exceed 
its exports by a ratio of two to one, it is 
important to ensure that its cultural industries 
have access to a reasonable share of the 
domestic market by maintaining existing 
support measures (and even introducing new 
ones, where required). 


It is necessary to consolidate Canada’s pres- 
ence in the traditional markets of the United 
States and Western Europe, and establish a 
presence in the emerging markets of the 
Asia-Pacific region, Latin America and 
Central Europe. 


An emerging market for multimedia content 

is posing its own challenges and opportunities, 
both domestically and internationally. Here 
again, the main challenges will be to ensure 
that Canadian producers have access to the 
new distribution systems both domestically 
and internationally, and that limited access 

to financing for multimedia content does not 
prevent Canadian voices from having a signifi- 
cant presence on the information highway. 


Statistics on the arts and cultural industries 
(especially on their exports, foreign revenues 
and market share in key foreign territories 
relative to other competition) should be 
improved to evaluate the success of existing 
and new initiatives more efficiently. 


It is important to ensure that Canada’s extensive 
network of missions abroad works effectively 
for the industries through knowledgeable, 
trained personnel who are equipped with an 
understanding of and access to information 
about Canada’s cultural industries; are able to 
promote Canadian cultural goods and services; 
can gather market intelligence for Canadian 
companies; and can help them to make contacts 
with their counterparts abroad. 


Strategic Direction 


The government, in co-operation with the 


industries, will: 


continue to pursue an effective cultural advo- 
cacy campaign in the United States, Kurope 
and at home to ensure that Canada’s policies 
for cultural industries are understood and 
supported (Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade [DFAIT], Department of 
Canadian Heritage [DCH]); 


ensure that participation in key international 
fairs, festivals and markets does not diminish 
but increases, wherever possible, since they 
offer an effective way to promote Canadian 
cultural products, gather market intelligence 
and establish contacts with foreign business 
partners (DFAIT, DCH); 


through development of appropriate training 
programs, ensure that Canada’s foreign service 
officers and trade commissioners abroad are 
able to adequately promote Canadian arts and 
culture, and provide export assistance to 
Canadian companies (DFAIT, missions); 


consider extending export and financial 
assistance, and other support measures, to 
multimedia content to ensure that Canadian 
voices are not excluded from the information 
highway, and that the cultural industries can 
effectively compete in this important new 
market (DFAIT, DCH, Industry Canada [IC]); 


gather better statistics on this sector, espe- 
cially with regard to foreign revenues and 
sales (DFAIT, DCH, IC, Statistics Canada). 


Contacts 


Department of Canadian Heritage 
International Relations 

Tel: (819) 997-2730 

Fax: (819) 997-2553 


Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade 
Arts and Cultural Industries Promotion 
Tel: (613) 944-0938 
Fax: (613) 992-5965 


AUTOMOTIVE 


The Canadian automotive manufacturing 
sector consists of two major industries: motor 
vehicle assembly and components production. 


The sector produces a wide range of products 
for both Original Equipment (OE) and Aftermarket 
(AM) manufacturers. As well as passenger cars 
and light trucks, products include engines and 
major drive train components, steering and sus- 
pension parts, wheels and brake parts, stampings, 
seats, interior and exterior trim, electrical 
components and tires. 


Main Challenges 


The challenge for government is to maintain 
an industrial and trade-policy environment that 
fosters the development of the motor vehicle, 
parts and equipment industry; to ensure that 
Canada remains attractive to investors for 
manufacturing, technology development and 
research and development (R&D); to increase 
sourcing opportunities; and to increase trade. 


The challenge for industry is to remain com- 
petitive in the face of ever-increasing competition 
and consolidation, as well as the gradual reduction 
of international tariffs and other trade barriers. 
Continued emphasis on improving productivity, 
quality and pricing, will ensure that the industry 
can meet the challenges that face it. 


To increase trade with key automotive countries, 
it continues to be necessary to raise the profile of 
the Canadian industry. Government must ensure 
that key trading partners and the new emerging 
markets are aware of Canadian capabilities. 
Industry, when presented with opportunities, 
must be encouraged to pursue them. 


Discrepancies in trade data and other statistics 
are being harmonized to improve effectiveness of 
analyses, and to provide fair and full comparability 
on a North American basis. Efforts should con- 
tinue on the harmonization of emission and safety 
standards with other jurisdictions. 


Ongoing strategic analyses, and timely dissem- 
ination and distribution of relevant information 
and intelligence, by all stakeholders, will assist 
business development. 


Strategic Direction 


The overall action plan for the sector is 
focussed on the following strategic elements. 


Industry-Government Co-operation 


The Automotive Advisory Committee (AAC) will 
undertake activities and analyses in collaboration 
with appropriate stakeholders on: 


e continued streamlining and harmonization of 
trade data and other sector statistics on a 
North American basis with North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA) partners: ongoing 
(AAC/International Committee, Department 
of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
[DFAIT], Industry Canada [IC], Automotive 
Parts Manufacturers’ Association [APMA], 
Automotive Industries Association [AIA], 
Association of International Automobile 
Manufacturers of Canada [AIAMC], Japan 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association 
[JAMA]); and 


¢ harmonization of emission and safety standards 
in North America: ongoing (AAC/Standards and 
Regulations Committee, Transport Canada [TC], 
IC, Environment Canada [EC]). 


To improve automotive sector knowledge in 
Canada’s trade missions abroad, a work plan will 
be prepared and implemented to increase dissem- 
ination and distribution of strategic auto-related 
intelligence and information to Canadian trade 
commissioners: ongoing (AAC/International 
Committee, DFAIT, IC, APMA, AIA, Ontario, 
Quebec). 


The profile of the capabilities of the Canadian 
auto parts sector in developed and emerging 
markets will be raised through media promotion, 
preparation of “evergreen” sector-specific 
reports, a strong industry lead in international 
activities; incoming media missions from Japan 
and Europe; and outgoing missions where appro- 
priate (DFAIT, IC, APMA, AIA, Ontario, Quebec). 


To ensure that both OE and AM Canadian 
companies have full market access to all sourc- 
ing, trade and investment opportunities, regular 
bilateral and multilateral consultations will be 
undertaken with key players in Japan, Europe, 
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the United States, South America and Southeast 
Asia. Information will be exchanged and issues 
discussed, as they arise, and a work plan will be 
implemented: ongoing (DFAIT, IC, missions). 


Original Equipment Manufacturers 


Sourcing/Trade Development 


Analyses and surveys will be undertaken of 
parts/materials sourcing patterns by new entrant 
assemblers and market intelligence from missions. 
Strategic visits will be made to assemblers to 
assess potential for supply and export of vehicles 
and OF/AM parts. Auto parts missions will be 
arranged as appropriate (DFAIT, IC, APMA, AIA, 
missions). 


Improved contacts between Canadian suppliers 
and Japanese assemblers in North America will 
be promoted through corporate visits and techni- 
cal seminars in key locations to increase OK 
parts sourcing in Canada from $1.4 billion to 
$3 billion over the next two years (DFAIT, IC, 
Pacific Automotive Co-operation Inc. [PAC], 
APMA, missions). 


Promotion will be undertaken in key markets 
to raise the profile of the Canadian sector and to 
demonstrate OE parts supply capability (Sourcing 
and exports) through seminars and fair participa- 
tion in Japan, Germany and the United States, 
and through industry participation in an interna- 
tional business conference in Japan (DEAIT, IC, 
APMA, Ontario, Quebec, missions). 


Assessment visits will continue in emerging 
markets, particularly China and Brazil, to analyse 
the full scope of sourcing and investment oppor- 
tunities, and to obtain more detail on trade, 
distributor networks and trade associations. 


Investment/Technology Acquisition 


There will be analyses and visits to assemblers 
in Canadian-based plants to promote the assign- 
ment of key product mandates in plants here; to 
continue assembly expansion investments, as 
markets dictate; and to discuss their ability to 
assist the OK parts sector for design-in capability: 
ongoing (IC, Ontario, Quebec, missions). 


Automotive 


Tier One parts manufacturing (Systems inte- 
eration) will be promoted in areas, where Canada 
needs more depth, as will new/complementary 
investments such as auto electronics and drive 
train parts. The focus will be to promote business 
partnering, joint ventures, licensing and alliances, 
particularly in Japan, Germany, France and 
Austria, using incoming partnering missions and 
targeted visit programs to Canadian-based and 
offshore companies (DFAIT, IC, PAC, missions). 


To promote technology inflow, analytical 
documents will be prepared, technical/diagnostic 
workshops will be held to improve manufacturing, 
and responsive government technology policies 
and programs will be highlighted: ongoing (IC, 
PAC, Ontario, Quebec, missions). 


To increase foreign investments, an examination 
and comparison of competitiveness of the Canadian 
investment climate versus that in other jurisdic- 
tions will continue, and investment promotion 
presentations will be maintained. Information 
seminars in Canada, with speakers invited from 
the relevant territories, will be considered 
(DFAIT, IC, APMA, AIA, Ontario, Quebec). 


Research and Development 


Using the media and bilateral technology 
development programs, R&D in Canada will be 
increased by promoting a greater awareness 
of both the Canadian R&D tax benefits, and the 
availability of national and provincial labs 
(IC, DFAIT, Ontario, Quebec). 


Aftermarket and Services Industries 


Sourcing/Trade Development 


Opportunities for Canadian AM suppliers will 
be increased through participation in international 
automotive trade shows in the United States, 
Mexico and Europe, and through identified distri- 
bution networks, catalogue shows, and incoming 
buyers’ missions from Japan, the emerging markets 
and elsewhere. New emphasis will be given to 
new opportunities in North American jurisdictions, 
where emission and safety-standards laws are in 
place or planned, and to the promotion of 
Canadian expertise in warehousing, distribution 
systems and inventory management (DEFAIT, IC, 
AIA, missions). 


Producing documents, holding seminars and 
organizing market-assessment visits in Latin 
America, India and the Pacific Rim, there will 
result in the collection, analysis and dissemination 
of sector information on new opportunities 
(DFAIT, IC, AIA, missions). 


Seminars will be held and information/intelli- 
gence will be disseminated from missions to 
develop the capabilities of new exporters and 
enable them to better respond to new opportunities 
(DFAIT, IC, AIA). 


International alliances will be fostered at the 
trade-association level. 


Canadian companies will be encouraged to 
participate in “non-traditional” trade shows in 
Prague, Warsaw and Dubai. 


Emphasis on incoming buyers’ missions will 
be increased. 


Development and publication of sectoral 
country market profiles will be continued. 


Investment/Technology Acquisition 


Global awareness of Canadian supply capabilities 
will be increased, and AM investments in comple- 
mentary product lines from the United States and 
Europe will be promoted, through participation 
in trade fairs (See sourcing), promotion of joint 
ventures and licensing, and the publication of an 
AM exporters’ directory (DFAIT, IC, AIA). 


New process and product technology (particu- 
larly in Europe), and competitive packaging 
developments will be monitored: ongoing (DFAIT, 
AIA, missions). 


To improve Canadian competitiveness and capa- 
bility in the AM sector, an industry group will 
study packaging, and Intelligent Manufacturing 
Systems Canada will examine processing manu- 
facturing: ongoing (AIA, Packaging Association 
of Canada). 


Contacts 


Automotive Parts Manufacturers’ Association 
Tel: (416) 620-4220 
Fax: (416) 620-9730 


Automotive Industries Association 
Tel: (613) 728-5821 
Fax: (613) 728-6021 
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Motor Vehicle Manufacturers’ Association 
Tel: (416) 364-9333 
Fax: (416) 367-3221 


Association of International Automobile 
Manufacturers of Canada 

Tel: (416) 595-5333 

Fax: (416) 595-8226 


Rubber Association of Canada 
Tel: (905) 270-8322 
Fax: (905) 270-2640 


Pacific Automotive Co-operation Inc. 
Tel: (416) 222-0700 
Fax: (416) 226-6774 


Industry Canada 
Automotive Branch 
Tel: (613) 954-8400 
Fax: (613) 952-8088 


Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade 

Market Intelligence Division 

Tel: (613) 943-2153 

Fax: (613) 943-8820 


Ministry of Economic Development, 
Trade and Tourism 

Government of Ontario 

Tel: (416) 325-6849 

Fax: (416) 325-6814 


Ministry of Industry, Trade, 
Science and Technology 

Government of Quebec 

Tel: (418) 691-5954 

Fax: (418) 643-9719 


BIO-INDUSTRIES 


Biotechnology, broadly defined, is the 
application of living organisms or their components 
to make or modify products, to improve plants or 
animals, or to develop micro-organisms or higher 
life forms for specific uses. This definition encom- 
passes both the new biological tools of genetic 
engineering, cell fusion, and protein engineering, 
as well as traditional techniques of fermentation 
used in wine and beer production and classical 
breeding for selecting improved plants and livestock. 
A more narrow definition (“new” biotechnology) 
refers only to the use of more advanced applications 
based on recombinant DNA, monoclonal antibody 
and other modern bioprocessing techniques arising 
from applications of molecular cell biology. 


In reality, biotechnology is not so much an 
industry but a broad enabling technology with 
applications across a wide range of industries 
such as health care, agriculture and agri-food, 
aquaculture, environment, forestry and mining. 
Since standard industrial classification codes 
do not exist for biotechnology products and 
because biotechnology is often broadly defined, 
consistent statistical data on sales, exports and 
employment are not generally available. 


Main Challenges 


Company Size 


The majority of Canadian biotechnology 
companies are very small firms with niche 
products or services. Typically, they have limited 
resources to gather market intelligence and 
promote their products and services abroad. 


International Partnerships 


Because intellectual property protection, legal 
matters and business culture differ throughout the 
world, firms need information on the business and 
legal framework in each country to avoid potential 
pitfalls and breach of contract lawsuits. Of partic- 
ular importance is product liability information in 
the United States and knowledge of intellectual 
property protection and how to do business in 
the Far East, where business culture is radically 
different from that of North America. 


Regulations 


The regulatory environment is a major factor 
affecting international competitiveness because 
of its impact on product costs, market access 
and investment decisions. Currently, there is no 
mutual acceptance of regulatory approvals, and 
the regulatory situation, particularly for agri-food 
products in Europe, is in flux. Canadian firms 
need a clear description of regulatory requirements 
in major markets, a list of appropriate contacts, 
and the tracking of progress toward harmonization. 
Knowledge of ISO certification, labelling and 
packaging requirements is also important. 


Non-tariff barriers 


Several firms cited difficulties in getting their 
goods across the border due to the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA), U.S. customs, 
and U.S. Department of Agriculture inspections. 
Similar delays were encountered on importing 
products into Canada. As of December 1995, the 
FDA required foreign manufacturers of medical 
devices (including in-vitro diagnostics) to have 
an agent residing in the U.S. list and register 
their products, which puts Canadian firms at a 
competitive disadvantage with U.S. domestic 
suppliers who list with the FDA directly. 


Investment 


Over the last five years, the total private-sector 
investment into Canadian biotechnology companies 
has exceeded $1 billion. Nevertheless, financing 
remains a challenge for early-stage companies. 
More established firms have also indicated that it 
is important to keep the U.S. investment com- 
munity aware of Canadian developments. While 
alliances with multinational pharmaceutical 
firms may address to a large extent the needs 
of biotechnology companies in the health-care 
therapeutic and diagnostic fields, other sources 
of capital are still needed for companies in the 
agri-food, aquaculture, resource and environmen- 
tal sectors. 
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Promoting Canadian Capabilities 


Efforts to promote Canadian bio-industries 
abroad have focussed mostly on helping firms 
find alliance partners in the United States and 
Western Europe. Awareness is low of Canadian 
capabilities in other important markets (e.g. the 
Asia-Pacific region and Latin America). A related 
issue is the need to increase trade officials’ 
awareness of the strengths of Canadian biotech- 
nology, which will enable them to better identify 
market opportunities on behalf of Canadian 
companies. . 


Strategic Direction 


International Marketing 


e¢ continue to focus on the United States, followed 
by the European Union (EU), as the major mar- 
kets and source of foreign investment for most 
Canadian biotech companies; 


e foster strategic alliances and provide market 
intelligence for biopharmaceutical companies, 
and promote Canadian biopharmaceutical 
capability to the investment community; 


e promote Good Manufacturing Process (GMP) 
contract production of biotherapeutics in 
Canada for clinical-trial applications; 


¢ promote the ability of U.S. diagnostic companies 
to have their products manufactured in Canada 
for offshore markets while waiting for FDA 
approval; 


e foster alliances with small and medium-sized 
U.S.-based environmental engineering consult- 
ing firms that do not have in-house biological 
expertise and that are interested in partnering 
with Canadian bioremediation companies; 


© promote exports of immunodiagnostics in the KU; 


e provide information on opportunities in emerging 
markets in the Asia-Pacific region and Latin 
America for selected niche applications: Korea, 
China, Taiwan, and Malaysia (agri-food, veteri- 
nary vaccines, animal husbandry); Ecuador, 
Chile (aquaculture); and Mexico, Argentina, 
Brazil, Cuba, and Central America (veterinary 
vaccines, animal husbandry); and 


Bio-Industries 


carefully screen and select promotional activities 
in Japan, given the difficulty that SMEs have in 
penetrating this market. Major opportunities are 
in aquaculture (exports) and therapeutics 
(exports; technology transfer). 


Regulatory 


provide information on the particular regulatory 
requirements and points of contact for each 
country in the EU for diagnostics and agri-food 
biotechnology products; 


provide information on U.S. FDA regulations in 
the area of biologics and biopharmaceuticals; 
and 


work with authorities in the EU and Japan for 
acceptance of agri-food products derived from 
biotechnology. 


Investment 


promote Canadian biotechnology as an 
investment success story; 


introduce early-stage companies to international 
alliance partners and sources of capital, 
focussing on the United States and Western 
Europe; 


develop a database on the agri-food biotechnol- 
ogy cluster to facilitate collaboration and 
investment opportunities; and 


promote foreign investment in Canada. 


Contacts 


Industry Canada 

Chemicals and Bio-industries Branch 
Tel: (613) 954-1035 

Fax: (613) 952-4209 


Tel: (416) 973-5033 
Fax: (416) 973-5131 


Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade 

Market Intelligence Division 

Tel: (613) 996-7186 

Fax: (613) 943-8820 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


In a rapidly changing global environment, the 
international competitiveness of Canadian industry 
is a key to economic growth and job creation. An 
emerging global focus on construction and housing 
is creating an unprecedented opportunity for 
Canada to emerge as a dominant exporter of con- 
struction and building products. The construction 
and building products industry is a major compo- 
nent of the Canadian economy, and is of crucial 
importance to all regions of the country. While 
many segments of the industry have traditionally 
been focussed largely on the domestic market, 
exports are becoming an increasingly important 
source of growth opportunities. 


Main Challenges 


Company Size 

The majority of Canadian firms in this industry 
are very small, produce similar standard products 
and operate in localized domestic markets. In 
many cases, the foreign competitor is a much 
larger company with more comprehensive product 
lines and greater promotional resources. Small 
Canadian firms are at a disadvantage because 
they have limited resources to gather market 
intelligence and experience in promoting their 
products abroad. 


Market Access 


The domestic standards regulatory environment 
is a major factor affecting the international com- 
petitiveness of construction and building products 
and systems. Standards have tended to be non- 
tariff barriers to trade in building products 
between countries. Despite a number of recent 
successes in removing such barriers to foreign 
markets, they remain a significant impediment 
to expanded trade in construction and building 
products. 


Strategic Direction 


Industry Canada (IC) and the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and International Trade (DFAIT) 
have developed a National Sector Team (NST) for 
building products. Public-sector members of the 
NST include representatives from several federal 


Building Products 


departments, trade missions abroad and provin- 
cial governments. Private-sector NST partners 
include industry associations such as the 
Manufactured Housing Association of Canada 
(MHAC), the Canadian Manufactured Housing 
Institute (CMHI), the Canadian Window and Door 
Manufacturers’ Association (CWDMA), and the 
Canadian Kitchen Cabinet Association (CKCA) as 
well as individual companies. A number of other 
organizations such as the B.C. Wood Specialties 
Group, the Council of Forest Industries (COFI) 
and Bureau de Promotion des Industries de Bois 
(BPIB) have also focussed significant resources 
on priority international market development. 
In all, the team has over 100 contacts in its 
network. 


The NST is the primary instrument for planning 
and launching initiatives addressing international 
building product business development. Team 
members work in collaboration in an effort to 
devise co-ordinated, industry-led strategies and 
activities for trade development. The following are 
areas in which the government intends to work 
through the NST to address some of the challenges 
identified above relating to international business 
development in the upcoming fiscal year. 


Helping Small Companies Compete 
Internationally 


There are a number of examples where small 
firms have overcome the impediment of size by 
working co-operatively or in consolidator networks, 
which combine their resources to market comple- 
mentary products in a more comprehensive 
manner. Canadian manufactured housing, window, 
door and kitchen-cabinet companies are already 
beginning to work together in this manner. To 
help expand international market opportunities 
for Canadian small and medium-sized enterprises 
(SMEs) in the industry, IC, in conjunction with 
specific associations, will continue to develop 
marketing tools such as the International 
Directory for Canadian Manufactured Buildings 
and a new directory for the window, door, 
kitchen-cabinet and millwork industries. 


Over the next several years, the NST will focus 
on working with industry associations and clusters 
of SMEs to promote co-operative efforts in identify- 
ing and penetrating priority target markets. The 
sector has the potential to contribute significantly 
to the government's target of increasing by 3500 
the number of firms that are successfully exporting 
by the year 2000. 


In order to meet this target, generic marketing 
tools must be developed that can be used by 
government — particularly trade commissioners 
— and the private sector, to effectively promote 
business development abroad. A number of print 
and electronic marketing materials have been 
developed to showcase Canadian capabilities in 
the building products sector, and to profile the 
international business development interests of 
companies. Government and industry will work 
together in co-operation with the NST to determine 
how best to integrate and use limited resources to 
provide the most cost-effective international 
promotion of the industry. 


Consultations to date with individual companies, 
associations, provincial representatives and trade 
missions have resulted in a consensus that the 
strategy set out in the previous year's International 
Business Strategy should be continued, with some 
modifications. 


Geographic Priorities 

The large number of international construction 
and building products events that occur each year 
require that government, in partnership with 
industry, target promotional efforts on events that 
have the greatest impact with limited resources. 


The following represents a consensus of the 
NST on geographic priorities: 


The United States: The United States will 
remain the leading export market for Canadian con- 
struction and building products for the foreseeable 
future. Many new-to-exporting firms gain their first 
export experience in this marketplace. Also, many 
Canadian firms import components, chemicals and 
semi-finished materials used in their manufacturing 
processes from the United States, then re-export 
value-added products back to that country. It is also 
worth noting that many of the largest construction 
and building products manufacturing firms operating 
in Canada are U.S.-owned, and cross-border trade in 
construction and building products is well-established. 


In this industry, Canadian exports to the 
United States have traditionally been heavily 
weighted to border states. However, the bulk of 
construction activity in the United States is taking 
place in the south and southwest. While the share 
of Canadian exports shipped to these regions has 
increased over the past few years, Canadian 
exports are still weighted disproportionately to 
the northeastern and midwestern states. While 
distance and transportation costs can make it 
more difficult for Canadian manufacturers to 
compete in the southern states, there is potential 
to significantly increase building product exports 
to these regions. 


Strategy: The NST believes that a highly 
focussed level of promotional activity and 
investment prospecting in the United States 
should be maintained. In collaboration with 
Canadian consulates, regionalized strategies 
for niche market expansion and diversification 
should be pursued. Priority will be placed on 
maintaining and expanding market share in this, 
the world’s largest market for building products. 


Japan: With 1.6 million housing starts and 
total construction expenditures estimated at 
over $450 billion in 1996, Japan is the world’s 
second-largest market for building products. 
Several segments of the Canadian building prod- 
ucts industry have enjoyed very rapid growth in 
exports to Japan, and significant growth potential 
remains to be developed for a host of construction 
and building products. 


Enhanced access to the building products 
market in Japan remains a key priority. The 
Mutual Recognition Initiative (MRI) on building 
products standards, signed by the Minister of 
Industry in October 1994, is a major long-term 
activity with significant potential to enhance 
access for Canadian firms wishing to enter the 
Japanese market. This market-access work will 
continue with Japanese authorities to increase 
the number of recognized Canadian foreign-testing 
organizations for building product testing. 


Strategy: Japan is importing ever higher 
volumes of value-added construction and building 
products, primarily because of their cost advan- 
tage. As a result, efforts to gain further market 
access for building products and services should 
be maintained. 


Building Products _ a) 


The European Union (EU): Although 
Canadian building products have enjoyed their 
greatest acceptance in the United States and 
Japan, Europe remains an important export 
market. However, a weak construction market, 
regulatory barriers and increased competition in 
the market have all combined to limit growth 
opportunities in Europe for many segments of 
the Canadian construction and building products 
industry. Despite these difficulties, market 
opportunities do exist for some individual con- 
struction and building products in the European 
market. 


Strategy: The NST believes that the present 
level of trade-development activity should be main- 
tained in Europe, with emphasis placed on self- 
funded missions and trade show participation. 

(See also Canadas International Business Strategy 
chapter on Forest Products.) 


Other Markets 


In addition to markets in the United States, 
the EU and Japan, Canadian building products 
manufacturers export to dozens of other countries 
around the world. Many markets in Asia, Latin 
America and Eastern Europe offer exciting 
opportunities for individual companies or indus- 
tries, aS Well as significant growth potential over 
the medium to longer term. However, viewed from 
the perspective of the construction and building 
products sector as a whole, these markets repre- 
sent a small fraction of total exports and are 
perhaps best characterized as niche markets. 


Asia-Pacific (excluding Japan): Rapid 
economic growth in this region is fuelling 
increased levels of investment in both residential 
and non-residential construction. Various industries 
within the Canadian construction and building 
products sector have been successful in exploiting 
market niches in markets like Hong Kong, Singapore 
and Taiwan. In China, increasing investment in 
commercial projects and infrastructure, combined 
with a program intended to improve the country’s 
housing stock, may create significant opportunities 
for Canada over time. 


Latin America: With rapid growth in construc- 
tion activity in countries like Argentina, Mexico, 
Chile and Colombia, niche market opportunities 
exist for Canadian building products manufacturers. 
However, the sharp devaluation of the Mexican 
peso in late 1994 triggered an economic slowdown 
that dampened demand for imports across the 
region. 


Building Products 


Eastern Europe: Some segments of the 
Canadian construction and building products 
sector are exporting successfully to Central and 
Eastern Europe, particularly Poland and Russia. 
The introduction and acceptance of wood-frame 
construction in some of these markets has 
enabled the export of additional wood and 
non-wood building products. 


Strategy: Although they offer tremendous 
potential, many emerging markets are price- 
sensitive; financing in many cases is lacking; 
mortgage market systems are either not in place 
or inadequate; and builders are often unfamiliar 
with wood-frame housing. The NST believes that 
for emerging markets such as Eastern Europe, 
China, India, Latin America and South Africa, 
emphasis should be focussed on exchanging 
technological and building code know-how, 
mortgage-financing systems, technical publica- 
tions and promotional materials. For more 
advanced markets, emphasis should be placed 
on self-funded missions and participation in 
trade shows. 


Contacts 


National Sector Team for Building Products 
Tel: (613) 952-7195 
Fax: (613) 952-8384 


Metal and mineral-based products: 


Industry Canada 

Metals and Minerals Processing Branch 
Tel: (613) 954-3381 

Fax: (613) 954-3079 


Wood-based products: 


Industry Canada 

Forest Industries and Building Products Branch 
Tel: (613) 954-3037 

Fax: (613) 941-8084 


National Research Council 

Canadian Construction Materials Centre 
Tel: (613) 993-6189 

Fax: (613) 952-0268 


Natural Resources Canada 

Residential, Regulatory and 
Information Programs 

Tel: (613) 996-7512 

Fax: (613) 943-1590 


BUSINESS, PROFESSIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Business, professional and educational services 


encompass a wide range of sectors, including: 
accounting; consulting engineering; management 
consulting; scientific services; architecture; 
construction; geomatics; legal services; design; 
personnel services; education and training; secu- 
rity services; financial services; computer services; 
communications services; transportation and 
logistics; trading houses; distribution (retail and 
wholesale); and health-care services. These ser- 
vices are typically sold to businesses, rather 
than to final consumers. ! 


Main Challenges 


Canadian services firms face a number of 


challenges in expanding their foreign presence 
and export’ sales, including: 


developing and improving marketing skills 
better suited for foreign markets; 


developing cost-effective methods of obtaining 
and delivering information and intelligence on 
foreign markets; 


developing effective methods to raise the profile 
and credibility of Canadian firms in foreign 
markets; 


developing more strategic marketing plans; 


developing more effective methods of forming 
partnerships and joint ventures to pursue 
international business; 


better exploiting international financial institu- 
tions (IFI)-funded development projects, given 
their greater emphasis on education and 
training services and social development; and 


balancing the expansion of their international 
business against the need to maintain their 
domestic business base. 


Given the prominence of small and medium- 


sized enterprises (SMEs) in the business and 
professional service industries, there is also 
a need to: 


further develop the export capability of the 
sector's diverse SMEs; and 


identify SMEs capable of exporting, and 
improve the management skills of firms that 
are not yet ready to venture abroad. 


Strategic Direction 


The following measures will be implemented 


to increase the export performance of Canadian 
services firms. 


International Business Readiness 


improving the export skills of services exporters 
through workshops, “how-to” guides and struc- 
tured training courses (Department of Foreign 
Affairs and International Trade [DFAIT], 
Industry Canada [IC], Forum for International 
Trade Training [FITT], industry associations); 
and 


developing information products (Take a World 
View, Steps to Competitiveness, Stakeholders’ 
Analysis) to improve the export readiness of 
services firms (IC, DEAIT). 


Partnering 


promoting the development and use of the 
Canadian Companies Capabilities database as 
a means of increasing the international compet- 
itiveness of Canadian firms (IC). 


encouraging business services firms in related 
advisory industries to participate in Industry 
Canada’s Capital Projects Suppliers Capabilities 
Matrix (IC); 


promoting the use of the International Business 
Opportunities Centre (IBOC) to service firms 
and industry associations, as it attempts to 
match business leads from trade commissioners 
abroad with the business interests of Canadian 
firms (DFAIT, IC); 


! Several service industries are discussed in greater detail in other strategies. Consulting engineering, architectural, residential and non- 


residential construction, urban planning and developer services are discussed in the Construction, Architectural and Engineering Services 
strategy; communications services, computer services and geomatics are outlined in the Information Technologies and Telecommunications 
strategy; environmental services are in the Environmental Industry strategy; and health-care services are in the Health Industries strategy. 
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improving IBOC information on services firms 
and opportunities (DFAIT, IC); 


improving technology/marketing relationships 
between Canadian goods and services 
providers (IC); 


increasing partnering between Canadian and 


‘foreign firms in target markets (IC, DEAIT, 


missions); 


arranging meetings between business services 
firms and foreign governments and agencies 
to discuss business opportunities (IC, 
Canadian International Development Agency 
[CIDA]). A series of meetings between 
Canadian services firms and the government of 
Panama has already been conducted. Sectors 
of primary interest are energy; transportation; 
communications; tourism; informatics; geomat- 
ics; training; logistics; marine-related services; 
environmental services; and infrastructure. 
Missions to Panama are planned to ensure that 
Canadian industry is well-positioned to tap this 
market. 


Networking 


relying on the Business, Professional and 
Educational Services National Sector Team 
(NST) to increase private-sector and govern- 
ment co-operation in trade development and 
promotion (NST); 


enhancing network opportunities by expanding 
the companies participating in the broader 
Services NST Network (NST); 


encouraging service industry firms to develop 
business networks under the Canadian 
Business Networks Coalition, which is admin- 
istered by the Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
(IC, NST, industry associations); 


enhancing networking among firms in the 
same sector to improve industry cohesiveness 
and develop industry-based export strategies 
(IC, industry associations); and 


encouraging service industries to develop 
conferences, seminars and workshops that 
introduce potential customers to their services 
(i.e. trading houses and franchising) to increase 
industry awareness, expand business opportu- 
nities and promote exports (IC, industry 
associations). 
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Profile and Credibility 


designing and delivering new trade-development 
initiatives for services exporters to profile 
Canadian expertise and build credibility in for- 
eign markets (use of local media, showcasing of 
capabilities through conference participation, 
and marketing and technical presentations) 
(DFAIT, geographic divisions, missions); 


completing Sector Competitiveness Frameworks 
on specific services industries (Geomatics, 
Commercial Education and Training, and 
Management Consulting) that will develop a 
consensus among industry players on competi- 
tiveness and export issues with possible actions 
by key groups (IC); 


providing follow-up training and resource support 
to DEAIT trade commissioners to expand their 
knowledge of Canadian services companies to 
help them provide expert assistance to services 
exporters (DEFAIT, IC); and 


encouraging service industry associations to 

develop information products for trade commis- 
sioner training and to help trade commissioners 
to better represent the service industries in for- 
eign markets (DEFAIT, IC, industry associations). 


Market Information 


engaging services industries associations and 
firms to: 


— determine export interests and market prior- 
ities of members (NST, DEAIT, IC); 


— define market-intelligence needs (NST, 
DEFAIT, IC); 


— help members with their export efforts and 
provide required training (DFAIT); and 


— develop sector export strategies (NST, IC); 


developing mission and trade-fair strategies 
for specific service industries (DFAIT, IC); 


working with specific service-industry groups 
to develop a Team Trade Canada approach to 
international trade for their industry (IC, 
DFAIT); 


e providing market information and networking 
facilities by electronic means such as the 
Internet, electronic bulletin boards, supplier 
databases, etc. (DFAIT, IC); 


e providing access to Industry Canada’s 
Strategis (http://strategis.ic.gc.ca) expertise 
and strategic information to help Canadian 
firms be more competitive, and provide hot 
links to Canadian and international business 
information databases; and 


e developing industry statistics to provide timely 
measurement of export performance (Statistics 
Canada, DEFAIT, IC, NST, Sectoral Advisory 
Group on International Trade [SAGIT], industry 
associations). 


Financing 


e providing improved access to financing for 
small services exporters (DFAIT, EDC [Export 
Development Corporation]); and 


e identifying financing needs unique to service 
exporters and developing an action plan (NST). 


International Projects 


e increasing Canada’s share of IFI-funded contracts 
by the year 2000, by: 


— educating companies on how to work with 
IFIs and how the changing priorities of IFIs 
are creating new opportunities for Canadian 
services firms (IC, DFAIT); and 


— electronically distributing IFI project infor- 
mation (IC); 


e undertaking targeted missions in response to 
the priorities identified by NST working groups, 
particularly those that will encourage consortia 
development and promote downstream linkages 
among services firms and goods producers 
(DFAIT); and 


e publishing quarterly lists of CIDA’s bilateral 
projects in pipeline and operational projects. 


Market Access 


e focussing on improving market access in 
priority sectors for Canada in the World Trade 
Organization (WTO) (in particular, architects 
and consulting engineers) (DFAIT, industry 
associations, SAGIT); and 
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documenting and pursuing cases in which 
access provided for in the WTO and the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) is 
denied in practice (DFAIT, IC, SAGIT, industry 
associations, individual companies). 


Contacts 


Industry Canada 

Service Industries and Capital Projects 
Tel: (613) 954-2990 

Fax: (613) 952-9054 


Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade 

Service Industries and Transportation 
Division 

Tel: (613) 992-0484 

Fax: (613) 996-1225 


CHEMICALS 


Chemicals can be divided into three broad 
categories — commodity, specialty and formulated 
chemicals. Commodity chemicals are traded 
globally and rely on the supply of competitively 
priced feedstock and manufacturing economics. 
Specialty chemicals, on the other hand, are 
higher value-added, requiring greater service 
and distribution support. Formulated products 
are blends of chemicals and additives for 
special applications and rely on performance 
improvements or creation of brand distinctions. 


The chemical industry makes more than 
70 000 products, which cover inorganic and 
organic chemicals; petrochemicals; resins; elas- 
tomers; fertilizers; pest management; fine and 
specialty chemicals; pharmaceuticals; paints; 
varnishes; soap; and cleaning compounds. These 
are made from a wide range of crude oil; natural 
gas; metals; minerals; vegetable oils; animal 
fats; and other raw materials. 


Main Challenges 


The main challenges facing the Canadian 
chemical industry are to: 


e maintain Canada’s position as the largest 
chemical and chemical-products exporter to 
the United States and increase chemical 
exports to other countries; 


e substantially increase the Canadian formulated 
and specialty chemicals sector's share of the 
North American market, and increase exports to 
South American, Asian and European markets; 


e obtain timely information on international 
business opportunities; 


e attract new investments and product mandates 
to maintain global competitiveness and market 
shares; 


e find, adopt and commercialize new product 
and process technologies to remain globally 
competitive; 


e ensure that the industry works with federal 
and provincial governments to create a more 
effective and globally competitive regulatory 
environment; 
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e obtain market intelligence from the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
(DEAIT), on general and specific market data, 
including demand; the regulatory climate in 
identified countries; and product legislation, 
labelling and registration; 


e use DFAIT’s contacts to find agents or represen- 
tatives, and to identify and check the credentials 
of potential partners for strategic alliances; and 


e use DEAIT’s business services to obtain infor- 
mation on custom brokerage and distribution 
systems. 


Strategic Direction 


Consistent with challenges facing the industry, 
the National Sector Team (NST) will: 


e identify the response to market opportunities 
and focus resources on providing strategic 
information on targeted trade markets such 
as the United States, Argentina, Mexico, 
Brazil, Japan, China, South Korea, Hong Kong, 
Thailand and India (Industry Canada [IC], 
DFAIT); 


e expand communications with small and 
medium-sized chemical companies to assist 
with exports (IC, DEFAIT); 


e secure country-related business-climate infor- 
mation and business-introduction services to 
the chemical industry using Canadian diplomatic 
missions (DFAIT); 


e develop specific training seminars for initiating 
and expanding exports to U.S., South American, 
Asian and other markets (IC, DFAIT); 


e provide advice and information tools for sub- 
sidiaries of multinational enterprises (MNEs) 
to develop business cases, and win global 
mandates and investments from their parent 
organizations (IC); 


e identify countries and develop, in partnership 
with industry, appropriate incoming and outgo- 
ing technology missions to support technology 
transfer (IC, National Research Council 
[NRC]); 


e promote awareness of the advantages of carrying 
out research and development (R&D) and 
commercial development in Canada through 
dissemination of information on the R&D tax 
credits to the chemical industry (IC, NRC, 
DEAIT); 


e work toward developing a more competitive 
regulatory environment through harmonization 
and mutual recognition agreements with our 
major trading partners (IC, other government 
departments); 


e continue to develop tools, in collaboration 
with Canadian regulatory departments, to 
address foreign-market regulatory issues such 
as Certificates of Free Sale (IC, Health 
Canada [HC]); and 


e focus on the following regions, which have 
been identified as presenting good opportuni- 
ties for the chemical sector: the United States; 
Asia (Japan, China, South Korea, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Brunei, Malaysia, Thailand, Vietnam 
and India); South America (Argentina and 
Brazil); Mexico; the EU (Sweden, Spain and 
France); Eastern Europe; Africa (South Africa 
and Kenya); and the Middle East and Turkey 
(DFAIT). 


Contacts 


Industry Canada 

Chemicals and Bio-Industries Branch 
Tel: (613) 954-4715 

Fax: (613) 952-4209 


Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade 

Market Intelligence Division 

Tel: (613) 995-1773 

Fax: (613) 943-1103 
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CONSTRUCTION, ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING SERVICES 


The Construction, Architectural and 
Engineering Services (CAES) sector is made 
up of firms involved in the design, development, 
building and repair of infrastructure, housing, 
industrial plants and other facilities. It encom- 
passes: 


° Residential Construction 

e Non-Residential Construction 
e Consulting Engineering 

e Architectural Services 

e Urban Planning 

e Developers 


A particular feature of the sector is its capacity 
to combine specialized expertise in a multidiscipli- 
nary fashion to create capital projects. This 
characteristic allows the CAES sector to play an 
important role in leveraging export opportunities 
for several other sectors of the economy. 


Main Challenges 


Many firms are inhibited by the substantial 
up-front costs involved in international competitive 
bidding processes and in establishing a presence 
in foreign markets. 


Companies pursuing international capital project 
opportunities find it difficult to access financing 
and investment capital and to assemble the nec- 

. essary financial packages. Financing, bonding, 
performance guarantees, insurance and legal 
services are often unavailable in Canada and must 
be sourced abroad. CAES companies point out 
that financial guarantees more comparable with 
those offered by their competitors, and the ability 
to pool resources available only piecemeal in the 
Canadian marketplace, are necessary to enable 
more of them to engage in international work and 
to encourage joint ventures and other partnerships. 
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“Virtual companies” with the capabilities to 
handle specific projects are needed to take full 
advantage of opportunities arising from the trend 
toward total project contracting and privatization 
packages. Such integrated capability is available 
domestically “in pieces”; a single-team approach 
is required. 


The successes of domestic capital projects 
need to be more aggressively promoted abroad. 
There is potential to build on Canadian success 
in the consulting and technical services sector 
by more effectively identifying downstream 
opportunities for Canadian manufacturers and 
for capital works and systems suppliers. 


Small and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs), 
in particular, are often not aware of major pro- 
jects being pursued by larger companies, and yet 
these projects offer opportunities for them to 
participate as partners and suppliers. 


Relative to competitors, Canadian companies 
are often late in identifying and entering newly 
emerging markets. Many firms are not well 
informed about potential export opportunities, 
or about the services and programs available to 
improve their export readiness and to support 
their export marketing efforts. 


Finally, market entry often remains impeded 
by local regulatory, technical and professional 
accreditation requirements, product standards 
requirements, and approval processes. 


Strategic Direction 


The following initiatives will be implemented 
to improve the export performance of the 
Construction, Architectural and Engineering 
Services sector as a whole. 


In implementing the CAKES sector strategy, 
particular attention will be given to co-operation 
and co-ordination among the federal and provincial 
governments and the various national, regional 
and provincial industry associations that represent 
the interests of the sector. There is also a recog- 
nized need to establish clearer targets for the 
international business development strategy and 
to ensure effective measurement of achievement. 


Collective Project Opportunities 


Maximizing the export potential of the CAES 
sector requires greater focus on using its collec- 
tive strengths in integrated project delivery. 
Opportunities identified include: 


e integrated urban development/new cities; 
e airports; 

e electric power projects; 

e medical clinics/hospitals; 

e resorts/hotels/integrated tourism facilities; 
e educational institution complexes; 


e transportation systems (rail, urban transit, 
highways, ports); and ‘ 


e resource-processing plants and installations. 


Financing 


Future success requires paying greater attention 
to the capital project financing problems faced by 
the CAES sector and improving the linkages with 
financing sources in Canada and abroad. Particular 
priorities include: 


e exploring the potential for Canadian financial - 
institutions, including pension funds and insur- 
ance companies, to play a stronger role in 
providing the long-term financing, guarantees, 
bonding and insurance facilities relevant to 
the pursuit of international projects (Industry 
Canada [IC], Department of Finance, EDC 
[Export Development Corporation], 
associations, provinces); 


e better focussing and co-ordinating the use of 
federal and provincial government programs 
and services in support of Canadian companies 
pursuing specific project opportunities abroad 
(IC, Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade [DFAIT], Canadian 
International Development Agency [CIDA], 
EDC, Canadian Chamber of Commerce, Canada 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation [CMHC], 
provinces); 
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e improving the exchange of information on 
both domestic and foreign sources of financing 
(IC, DFAIT, EDC, provinces); and 


® supporting domestic initiatives aimed at 
broadening expertise in project development 
and financing, particularly that required 
for build, own, operate, transfer (BOOT)-type 
projects (IC, DFAIT, EDC). 


Supplier Development 


Supplier development activities will build on 
existing federal, provincial and association initia- 
tives and focus upon: 


e improving the export readiness of CAES-sector 
SMEs, through industry association outreach 
programs, workshops, seminars, structured 
training courses, the preparation and dissemi- 
nation of “how-to” guides, etc. (IC, DFAIT, 
CMHC, associations, provinces); 


© supporting formal and informal interaction and 
networking — ideally built around an integrat- 
ed project opportunity — among sector stake- 
holders (IC, DEAIT, associations); 


e facilitating the partnering and consortia forma- 
tion needed to pursue packaged projects such 
as design-build, turnkey and BOOT (IC, DEFAIT, 
associations, provinces); 


e encouraging firms, especially SMEs, to build 
business networks under the Canadian Business 
Networks Coalition (CBNC), which is adminis- 
tered by the Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
and aims to increase the international competi- 
tiveness of SMEs (IC, associations); and 


e developing electronic infrastructure that can 
be used to share information on Canadian 
capabilities to supply capital projects and on 
existing and potential cross-industry and cross- 
border partnerships among service providers 
and downstream suppliers of equipment and 
materials (IC, DFAIT, provinces, associations). 


Information and Intelligence 


Initiatives will be pursued to facilitate the 
sharing of information and intelligence on inter- 
national business development. This includes: 


e devoting greater attention to identifying 
international project opportunities that match 
Canadian capabilities for integrated project 
delivery (IC, DFAIT, CIDA, provinces); 


e deploying an electronic international financial 
institutions (IFI)/capital projects information 
and tracking system to facilitate private- 
sector access to timely and integrated infor- 
mation on capital project opportunities abroad 
and to improve communications among 
government officials across Canada and at 
Canadian missions abroad on project opportuni- 
ties and interactions with Canadian companies 
(DFAIT, IC, provinces); 


e organizing selective missions to identify, verify 
and build upon early project intelligence for 
clusters of high-priority construction and 
capital project opportunities (IC, DFAIT, CMHC, 
provinces, associations); and 


e publishing quarterly lists of CIDAS operational 
projects and bilateral projects in the pipeline, 
which in turn will be linked to the electronic 
information infrastructure for international 
capital projects (IC, CIDA, DFAIT). 


Export Promotion 


Opportunities to promote capabilities in the 
CAKES sector will be identified and supported 
through: 


e targeted use of leading domestic events, such 
as “Construct Canada” (IC, DFAIT, associations, 
provinces); 


e encouragement of the participation of more 
foreign buyers and business decision makers 
in domestic events where CAKS are profiled 
(IC, DFAIT, provinces); 


e incoming missions of foreign governmental and 
business delegations, focussed on showcasing 
Canadian infrastructure and capabilities in 
integrated project development (DFAIT, IC, 
provinces); 


preparation of promotional materials that 
underscore the breadth and depth of Canadian 
capabilities in infrastructure development 

(IC, DFAIT); 


organization of outgoing missions to selective 
priority markets (IC, DFAIT, CMHC, CIDA, 
provinces); 


facilitation of secondment arrangements to 
place Canadian CAES-sector specialists in key 
positions in the IFIs and the agencies of devel- 
oping countries (DFAIT, IC, CIDA, associations); 
and 


encouragement of linkages with and technical 
assistance to foreign governmental and 
private-sector organizations involving issues 
of standards, codes and research and devel- 
opment relevant to the CAES sector (IC, 
CMHC, associations). 


Contact 


Industry Canada 

Service Industries and Capital Projects 
Tel: (613) 952-0205 

Fax: (613) 952-9054 

e-mail: knechtel.karl@ic.gc.ca 


Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade 

Market Intelligence Division 

Tel: (613) 992-8785 

Fax: (613) 995-5773 
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CONSUMER PRODUCTS 


Consumer products industries (excluding 
food and consumer electronics) encompass a 
wide range of sectors including apparel, textiles, 
footwear, sporting goods, recreational boats and 
equipment, giftware and crafts, business and 
institutional furniture, residential furniture, and 
tools, hardware and housewares. 


Main Challenges 


e Ensuring, through continued consultations, 
that government policies reflect the needs of 
consumer products industries. Increasingly, 
there is an awareness on the part of industries 
that they must buy into the drive to export if 
they are to survive. 


¢ Industries need to make better use of marketing 
tools such as trade-name positioning, targeted 
distribution, after-sales service, pricing 
strategies and product quality. 


e Export efforts and activities will have to be 
increased in growth and niche market segments 
to compensate for the industrys loss of domestic 
market share. 


¢ Product-development costs and cycle times 
will have to be reduced to take advantage of 
growth opportunities and to become more 
responsive to market demands. 


e Environmental and ecological concerns will 
have to be met in the major North American 
and European markets. The consumer products 
industries must develop products and strategies 
that accentuate the use of recycled and 
recyclable materials and products. 


¢ Market intelligence on priority markets must 
be improved and upgraded. Canadian exporters 
require more relevant and detailed information 
on selected growth and newly developed markets. 
Market information should be more closely 
related to Canadian industry capabilities. 


e The small size of many firms often means they 
do not have the resources, infrastructure or 
skills required to undertake major export 
activities. 


° The high cost of financing exporting activities 
often prohibits small firms from committing to 
long-term export programs. 


° As tariffs approach zero under the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), 
Canadian exporters will still face non-tariff 
barriers with respect to access to the U.S. 
market (i.e. the Buy American Act). 


° Keeping abreast of the latest technologies in 
order to meet increasing customer demands 
has become extremely costly, especially for 
small and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs). 


° Many firms lack adequate technical capabilities 
and must be more aggressive in adopting 
electronic data interchange (EDI) technology 
as a time- and cost-saving mechanism. 


e Although Canadian manufacturers have been 
receiving increased worldwide recognition, 
Canadian consumer products (with a few 
exceptions) still do not enjoy the same level 
of brand-name recognition as do their 
European and U.S. counterparts. 


e Consumer products industries will continue to 
face increasing import pressures from develop- 
ing countries, and for certain sectors such as 
apparel, textiles, office furniture and giftware, 
import pressure will also come from developed 
countries, particularly from the United States as 
it increasingly targets Canada with its exports. 


Strategic Direction 


Education is one of the most important services 
that government can provide when encouraging 
Canadian companies to enter and expand into 
export markets. Government can draw attention to 
the need for niche marketing, the importance of 
product design and quality, and the difference that 
quality service can make in acquiring and keeping 
customers. 


Government can play an instrumental role 
in identifying specific export market opportunities 
and in providing up-to-date foreign market intelli- 
gence on distribution channels, price points and 
retailers’ requirements, particularly with respect 
to the U.S. market and new markets where trade 
opportunities may arise. 
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Where there is potential for both product and 
country diversification, the focus of proactive 
support efforts for the next five to 10 years 
should be on expanding export markets in the 
United States, Japan and Europe for sporting 
goods, recreational boats and household furniture, 
and in the United States for sectors such as tex- 
tiles, apparel, business and residential furniture, 
footwear and giftware. 


In carrying out its trade-advocacy role, 
government must maintain the pressure to gain 
increased access to foreign markets. Significant 
strides have been made in the last five years. 
There is also room to reduce input costs through 
further reductions in input tariffs. Streamlining 
the regulatory regime for consumer products will 
take on increased importance as tariff rates con- 
tinue to come down. This includes signing mutual 
recognition agreements (MRAs), harmonizing 
rules and standards, and encouraging the adoption 
of ISO 9000 standards. Also, the government has 
a role to play in protecting successful exports 
against trade harassment. An opportunity to further 
improve access to the U.S. market under the 
NAFTA will present itself in 1997, when the rules 
of origin for textiles and apparel are reviewed. 


Canada must undertake proactive foreign- 
investment promotion. Many offshore investors 
see Canada as a less-threatening country than the 
United States. As a party to the NAFTA, Canada 
could become an important destination for invest- 
ment by companies seeking a springboard into the 
world’s largest market for consumer products, 
particularly considering the NAFTA rules of origin, 
which encourage the use of raw materials from 
North American sources. With the expectation 
that the NAFTA may extend beyond the United 
States and Mexico (it may soon include Chile) to 
include a number of countries in Latin America 
and the Caribbean, a Canadian base of operations 
becomes even more desirable. 


SMEs’ successful ventures in key markets 
such as the United States, Japan, and Pacific-Rim 
countries should be actively publicized as a means 
to improve brand-name recognition in other for- 
eign markets. For example, success in the United 
States can be effectively promoted in Japan, and 
success in the Japanese market can often ease 
access to other Asian markets. 


The government will continue to help consumer 
products firms to organize their efforts toward 
exporting, and will inform the industry of market 
opportunities. Further, the government will provide 
guidance regarding the strategic elements of 
exporting and the establishment of better 
long-term strategies. 


Companies must be encouraged to adopt 
state-of-the-art technologies related to quick 
response and EDI, to ensure compatibility with 
retailers. The use of information technologies 
as a marketing, communication and information- 
gathering tool should also be encouraged. 


The government will help companies that 
are currently exporting to the United States to 
expand their marketing horizons, notably by tak- 
ing advantage of new opportunities arising from 
the NAFTA, the Canada-Israel Free Trade 
Agreement and the Uruguay Round. 


Industry-led programs and initiatives will be 
encouraged to help manufacturers, especially 
SMEs, to become more export-ready and better 
prepared to compete in international markets. 


Global awareness of Canadian competitive 
strengths in production flexibility, product quality 
and quick response will be enhanced through 
various media and promotional publications, 
including product-specific capability guides. 


National Sector Teams (NSTs) will continue to 
be used to actively encourage and support a more 
collaborative effort among federal and provincial 
governments, trade associations and industry 
stakeholders in the pursuit of international trade 
business strategies. 


Contacts 


Industry Canada 

Fashion, Leisure and Household 
Products Branch 

Tel: (613) 954-3099 

Fax: (613) 954-3107 


Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade 

Market Intelligence Division 

Tel: (613) 992-7722 

Fax: (613) 943-8820 
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ELECTRICAL POWER EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


The Canadian electrical power equipment 
and services industry consists of companies that 
produce equipment and provide services for the 
generation, transmission and distribution of 
electricity. Subsectors produce a wide variety of 
products and services, including: equipment for 
hydro-, thermal- and nuclear-generating stations; 
power transmission and distribution equipment; 
electrical wire and cable products; power and 
distribution transformers; control and protection 
equipment; power-conversion equipment; alternate 
energy systems; and power-consulting engineering 
services. Broadly defined, the sector encompasses 
equipment manufacturers, utility companies, 
consulting engineering firms, and engineer, 
procure and construct (EPC) contractors. 


Main Challenges 


The following section outlines the main 
challenges faced by the Canadian electric power 
industry in penetrating export markets. These 
challenges can be broadly grouped into five 
categories, as follows: 


Marketing 


The Canadian power industry must increase 
its visibility in key markets by opening corporate 
offices and/or establishing long-term strategic 
alliances with local partners. 


Canadian capabilities must become better 
known by the major international project- 
development companies; EPC contractors; 
financiers; and consulting engineering firms. 


Similarly, the capabilities of Canadian small and 
medium-sized enterprises (SMEs), in particular, 
need to become better-known among consulting 
engineers and major-equipment packagers. SMEs 
face several additional challenges, most notably, a 
lack of export-financing know-how, a lack of capaci- 
ty to track global project-information and a higher 
risk-versus-return equation. 


Financing 


In order to be successful in the growing 
market for greenfield private-power projects, 
Canadian suppliers need an increased ability 
to offer higher-risk, longer-term financing in 
sufficient quantity as part of their bid packages. 
This increase in export-financing capacity 
must come from both public (EDC [Export 
Development Corporation]) and private (banks, 
pension funds and investment funds) sources. 


Notwithstanding Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) restrictions 
on the use of concessional and tied-aid financing 
packages by governments to win foreign capital- 
project contracts, a few electric power projects 
continue to be “taken off the market” and awarded 
to Canada’s competitors through their use of soft 
financing. 


It is difficult for construction companies to 
meet the same Canadian-content criteria as 
equipment suppliers for EDC financing since the 
nature of the business requires the extensive use 
of local labour and materials. This is primarily a 
challenge with respect to hydropower projects, 
where as much as 80 percent of project costs 
are related to civil works. 
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There is a lack of agreement internationally 
to recognize Activities Implemented Jointly, an 
environmental accord that would allow Canadian 
entities to obtain realistic credit for reduced emis- 
sions from overseas power and energy projects. 


Market Access 


Some of the largest power markets in the world 
are also the most difficult to access. There are a 
range of barriers, which vary from country to 
country, including tariffs on imported equipment; 


registration protocols for foreign suppliers; political 
and jurisdictional complexities; unfamiliar local 
business practices; complex and poorly defined 
regulatory hurdles; unstable and underdeveloped 
financial and legal infrastructures; foreign-exchange 
risks; return-on-investment restrictions; taxation 
regimes; availability of project financing; preferences 
for domestic suppliers; and other barriers to entry. 


Canadian subsidiaries must continue to win 
and maintain product mandates. Subsidiaries 
without world product mandates are often 
restricted to some extent by their parent compa- 
nies from accessing certain markets. 


Formation of Consortia 


The Canadian power industry needs to develop 
the capability to form and lead consortia in bidding 
for international power projects. 


There is a need for closer co-operation among 
Canadian international construction companies; 
equipment and service suppliers; major utilities; 
and consulting engineers, so that more integrated 
and comprehensive bids can be packaged. 


Sustainable Development 


The industry must deal with increasing envi- 
ronmental pressure, both at home and in the host 
country. For hydro-electric projects, concerns are 
centred around the ecological impact of flooding 
large areas of land. For nuclear projects, there 
are concerns regarding safety and waste disposal. 
For thermal projects, the concern is the reduction 
of emissions from combustion. The need for NO,, 
SO» and greenhouse gas-emissions technology 
and control systems for thermal power plants has 
created a huge potential market for Canadian 
firms estimated to be worth $5 billion to $6 billion 
over the next five years, especially in Asia. 


Electrical Power Equipment and. 


Strategic Direction 


The following are areas for joint industry- 


government action, with key participants in 
parentheses: 


follow up Team Canada missions with 

short, focussed, single-minister visits to key 
markets to reinforce Canada’s commitment 
to securing specific projects for Canadian 
industry (Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade [DFAIT], Industry Canada 
[IC], Capital Projects Action Team [CPAT], 
National Sector Team [NST]); 


embark on a major marketing campaign to 
promote Canadian power-sector capabilities to 
major international private-power developers 
and key decision-makers in priority markets 
such as China and India (IC, DFAIT, EDC, 
NST); 


increase the availability of financing for interna- 
tional power-projects from Canadian financial 
institutions and other private-capital sources 
(IC, DFAIT, EDC, Canadian Commercial 
Corporation [CCC], NST, private-capital 
sources); 


establish a co-ordinated mechanism whereby 
early market-intelligence from the foreign 
missions, from Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA) activities in the 
power sector and from the international energy 
community is transmitted to Canadian industry 
via the NST (CIDA, DFAIT, IC, Energy Council 
of Canada [ECC], NST, provinces); 


continue to work toward bringing a co-ordinated 
and focussed approach to the use of scarce 
government resources and financing levers 
(CIDA, DFAIT, IC, EDC, CCC); 


¢ educate SMEs on the basics of exporting and 
the resources available to assist them. 
Kstablish an ongoing mechanism whereby 
global power-project information is dissemi- 
nated to SMEs via the NST, including projects 
for which prime contracts have already been 
let and also including those that may not nec- 
essarily be of interest to the larger Canadian 
players (DFAIT, IC, NST, industry associations); 


e provide assistance to Canadian multinational 
subsidiaries to win and maintain world 
product-mandates from their parent companies 
(IC, DFAIT, industry associations); 


e apply pressure at the political and diplomatic 
levels on those countries that continue to use 
various forms of soft financing to comply with 
OECD guidelines (IC, DFAIT); 


¢ assume a Stronger position at the OECD level to 
push for longer-term financing of private-power 
projects (EDC, DEAIT); 


e review Canada’s support of International 
Financial Institutions (IFIs) with a view to 
redirection to better support the Canadian 
power sector. The implementation of the 
IFI project-tracking system will provide for 
greater dissemination of IFI-funded opportuni- 
ties, aS well as a mechanism for monitoring 
the success of Canadian suppliers in such 
projects (IC, DFAIT); 


e maintain and enhance the leadership that 
Canadian exporters continue to demonstrate 
in terms of highest standards for ethical 
international business conduct (DFAIT); and 


e continue to support developing countries with 
the design and implementation of their energy 
and environmental regulatory infrastructures 
through such Canadian institutions as CIDA 
and the Atomic Energy Control Board (CIDA, 
AECB). 


Electrical Power Equipment and Services 


Contacts 


Industry Canada 

Manufacturing and Processing 
Technologies Branch 

Tel: (613) 952-6416 

Fax: (613) 941-2463 


Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade 

Market Intelligence Division 

Tel: (613) 943-2153 

Fax: (613) 943-8820 


National Electricity Roundtable 
Tel: (613) 234-1717 
Fax: (613) 234-9554 


ENVIRONMENTAL INDUSTRY 


Canada’s rapidly growing environmental indus- 
try provides a wide range of pollution prevention 
and environmental conservation, control, protec- 
tion, remediation and enhancement technologies, 
processes, products and services. Because the 
use of fossil fuel energy figures strongly in 
environmental problems, alternative energy and 
energy efficiency are also considered to be key 
subsectors. 


Canada’s environmental industry is an enabling 
industry. Its success in developing efficient solu- 
tions for its domestic customers will be critical 
not only to its own long-term international com- 
petitiveness, but also to the competitiveness of 
many other Canadian industrial sectors. 


Main Challenges 


e effectively and efficiently focussing on pollu- 
tion prevention and providing total solutions; 


e better focussing government-wide resources 
for greater leverage in priority markets; 


e building size, strength and competitiveness in 
the industry, particularly among small and 
medium-sized enterprises (SMKs), through 
joint ventures, alliances and partnerships 
among the Canadian firms themselves and also 
with financial institutions, developers of tech- 
nology and the public sector both in Canada 
and abroad; and 


e identifying and capitalizing on emerging oppor- 
tunities in international markets that stem 
from large capital projects, local government 
initiatives and international agreements, by 
increasing private-sector understanding of 
build, operate, transfer (BOT) project financing, 
and by developing and co-ordinating Canadian 
industry resources for export markets. 
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Strategic Direction 


The Canadian Environmental Industries 
Strategy, developed after extensive national 
consultations with industry and government 
stakeholders, contains a number of initiatives 
to address these challenges and enhance interna- 
tional business development in this sector. 

These initiatives include: 


e Environmental Market Intelligence 
Initiative: collect and disseminate to industry 
product and market information and industrial 
intelligence (Industry Canada [IC], Department 
of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
[DFAIT]); 


e International Environmental Management 
Initiative: transfer Canadian public- and 
private-sector expertise and training relating 
to regulations, policies and technical programs 
to developing countries, with a view to the 
subsequent export of Canadian environmental 
systems, equipment, expertise and technologies 
(Environment Canada [EC], IC, Canadian 
International Development Agency [CIDA], 
DFAIT); 


e International Environmental Conventions 
and Agreements Initiative: identify and target 
specific projects and programs that arise from 
international agreements, with a focus on those 
supported by international financial institutions 
(IFIs) (CIDA, IC, EC); and 


e Strategic Alliances for Export Markets 
Initiative: support the establishment of consortia 
and alliances among SMEs with complementary 
strengths to form a competitive Team Canada 
package (IC, DFAIT, EC). 


While lead organizations have been identified, 
ongoing consultations will identify other federal, 
provincial and industry stakeholders prepared to 
participate in the development, delivery and 
resourcing of these initiatives. 


The following additional initiatives complement 
the strategic direction of the international business 
activities being undertaken by Canada’s environ- 
mental industry. 


¢ country-to-country co-operative arrangements, 
such as memorandums of understanding 
(MOUs), which help build relationships that 
improve trade and market access; 


e the Inter-American Technology Co-operation 
Initiative, a two-year program consisting of six 
round tables in key industry sectors in various 
Latin American and Caribbean countries and 
focussing on environmentally sound technolo- 
gies and practices; 


¢ Canadian Environmental Solutions (CES), a 
multimedia tool for marketing solutions to 
both domestic and international environmental 
problems; 


¢ Canadian Environmental Training Opportunities 
Program (CETOP), which promotes environ- 
mental training courses and work terms in 
Canada for experts and business people from 
other countries; 


e Canadian Environmental Technology 
Advancement Centres (CETACs), which offer 
comprehensive technical and business services 
to help SMEs commercialize their environmen- 
tal technologies and capture domestic and 
international markets; and 


e Technology Partnerships Canada (TPC), an 
investment program designed as a partnership 
between business and government to encourage 
the development and commercialization of 
innovative environmental technologies. 


While environmental industry stakeholders 
in Canada continue to be active in established 
markets in the United States, Western Kurope 
and Asia Pacific, especially Japan and Australia, 
the priority emerging markets are in Latin 
America, Southeast Asia and Eastern Europe. 
Within these markets, efforts are targeted on 
Argentina, Chile, Venezuela, China, Malaysia, 
Vietnam, Poland and Romania. Mexico continues 
to be an important country for Canadian efforts 
because of the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA). 
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Contacts 


Industry Canada 
Environmental Affairs Branch 
Tel: (613) 954-2938 

Fax: (613) 954-3430 


Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade 

Market Intelligence Division 

Tel: (613) 996-0670 

Fax: (613) 943-8820 


FISH AND SEAFOOD PRODUCTS 


The Canadian fish and seafood industry 
comprises firms engaged in the processing and 
marketing of fish, shellfish, and marine plants 
and animals as well as by-products such as fish 
meal and fish oil. Firms process raw materials 
taken by Canadian harvesters, produced by 
Canadian aquaculture operations, or imported 
from foreign suppliers. From these materials a 
variety of value-added items are created, which 
are sold to Canadians or exported to global 
markets. 


Main Challenges 
Four principal challenges face this sector: 


Over-regulation — The fish and seafood indus- 
try (including aquaculture) is highly regulated. 
While many of these regulations appear logical 
and beneficial (especially when viewed in isolation), 
their cumulative effect contributes to reducing the 
economic performance of the industry, which in 
turn reduces its international competitiveness. 
The application of regulations designed for the 
“capture sector” to aquaculture is particularly 
burdensome, as are provincial government 
restrictions regarding site licensing for aquacul- 
ture operations. 


Areas of particular concern include the need 
for increased advocacy for aquaculture from the 
federal government, the need for completion 
of a thorough regulatory review, and the need 
for greater access to the aquatic resource 
(sites, fish for bloodstock and early trials). 


Cost Recovery -— The amount of cost-recovery 
initiatives to the Canadian seafood sector is esti- 
mated at $60 million. Global price pressures 
from consumers and competitors prevent these 
costs from being passed along to the customer 
and must therefore be absorbed, thus eating into 
ever-thinner profit margins. If Canadian exporters 
cannot be profitable, they cannot be competitive. 


Value-added Products — The development of 
new product lines is extremely expensive, often 
beyond the resources of the relatively small busi- 
nesses in the fish and seafood sector. Investment 
opportunities to increase processing automation 
and aquaculture infrastructure in Norway, and 
the adapting of biotechnology processes in the 
United States, Norway and Denmark will require 
all stakeholders to enhance Canada’s trade per- 
formance. Tax incentives that reward innovation 
and efficiency are required if Canada is to develop 
a value-added industry that can be globally 
competitive on a sustainable basis. 


Raw Material — A solid, value-added industry 
requires a reliable source of raw materials; how- 
ever, traditional Canadian groundfish remain in 
short supply. This sector will pursue strategic 
partnerships to secure raw materials for process- 
ing with China, the Russian Federation, the state 
of Alaska, Namibia and South Africa. Canadian 
missions must support business sourcing strategies. 


Strategic Direction 


The goal of Canada’s fish and seafood trade 
strategy — increasing the value of Canada’s 
exports to $3.75 billion by the year 2000 — 
will be achieved through the increased competi- 
tiveness of the processing and exporting sectors 
and the realization of the potential of Canada’s 
aquaculture industry. A strategic approach and 
co-ordinated effort by industry and all levels of 
government is required to make this goal a reality. 


In response to these opportunities and chal- 
lenges, the government has focussed efforts in 
the following three key areas: 


Market Access 


With the conclusion of the Uruguay Round, 
the focus will be on addressing and removing 
non-tariff barriers. Further, other market access 
issues include seeking lower tariffs through North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) mecha- 
nisms, and by negotiating lower unbound rates. 
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As foreign non-tariff barriers are continually 
being established, government will work with 
industry to maintain and update the fish and 
seafood tariff and non-tariff inventory, while pro- 
viding industry and sector advisory groups with 
regular status reports on efforts to resolve issues. 


The government will also seek to improve the 
competitive position of Canadian fish and seafood 
exporters by defending Canadian export interests 
against unfair trading practices. 


Canadian initiatives on inspection systems are 
expected to complete an agreement with South 
Africa; initiate negotiations for memorandums of 
understanding (MOUs) with Indonesia and Cuba; 
and consider Argentina, Chile and other Latin 
American countries for future agreements to 
improve trade linkages. 


Market Development 


Federal and provincial governments, agencies, 
industry and trade associations have worked 
together on the National Sector Team (NST) to 
develop a co-ordinated and strategic approach to 
market development in an effort to enhance trade 
performance, streamline delivery of government 
programs and services, and monitor progress in 
achieving targeted results. These strategies 
include: 


e development of a strategic and comprehensive 
Canadas International Business Strategy 
(CIBS) with full participation by industry, 
the Trade Commissioner Service, and 
federal/provincial government departments 
and agencies; 


e maintenance of firm capabilities and foreign- 
market interests on the WIN Exports data- 
base as the primary tool used by missions 
and the International Business Opportunities 
Centre in the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade (DFAIT) to match 
export leads with Canadian suppliers; 


e distribution of a computerized directory of 
Canadian fish and seafood exporters to foreign 
food buyers; 
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e collaboration in focussing trade development 
activities in markets of high priority to indus- 
try (as in Canadas Action Plan for Japan); 


e development of special export activities 
(including new approaches not supported 
through existing programs) in market niches 
as identified by industry; 


e support for Entrée Canada, the new Canadian 
food and beverage publication for foreign food 
buyers, through the contribution of positive 
news stories and industry advertising; 


e collaboration between industry and government 
in selecting the most appropriate fairs and 
missions for participation by Canadian firms, 
and improvement of networks between indus- 
try and government to maximize potential; 


e review of the previous year’s export programs 
and assessment of their contribution to 
exports; and 


e support for the secondment of experienced 
seafood marketing personnel (from industry 
or federal/provincial government) to key 
missions. 


Market Intelligence 


The collection and dissemination of market- 
intelligence information is also a joint responsi- 
bility. This area has always been of significant 
importance to the fish and seafood sector 
because of its emphasis on export marketing. 
The increasing competitiveness of the global 
marketplace has made timely and accurate 
intelligence even more necessary for strategic 
decision making. The government is focussing 
efforts in the following areas: 


e improving the quality of responses to client 
inquiries, trade leads, and market reviews 
and intelligence about the seafood industry 
outside Canada; and improving the timeliness 
of the information collected; 


e broadening dissemination of timely fisheries 
market information through the DFAIT 
FaxLink, a fax-on-demand system, and its 
Internet World Wide Web (WWW) site; 


e encouraging industry to assume greater 
responsibility for providing feedback and guid- 
ance to missions on gathering intelligence; 


e enhancing identification and dissemination 
via FaxLink and web sites to Canadian firms 
on foreign harvesting, processing, post- 
processing and aquaculture technologies; 
and 


e encouraging foreign companies to invest and 
make strategic alliances in Canada, thereby 
giving Canadian firms better access to 
international markets and improving their 
supply capabilities. 


Specific Country Strategies 


United States — Efforts will focus on resolv- 
ing issues surrounding an unpredictable U.S. 
border inspection regime that has affected 
shipments of fresh fish and shellfish as well as 
in-bond live lobsters, which are in transit for 
markets other than the United States. 


Continued efforts will be made to improve the 
visibility and image of Canadian fish and seafood 
products and of the companies producing them. 
In addition to participation at the International 


Boston Seafood Show and Sea Fare International, 


DFAIT and Agriculture and Agri-Food Canada are 
supporting a private-sector initiative to develop a 
new publication to promote Canadian food and 
beverage exports to foreign food buyers. Called 
Entrée Canada, this. magazine will be circulated 
to more than 8000 buyers internationally, and is 
timed for distribution at important world food 
shows. 


Asia-Pacific — In addition to resolving all 
market-access issues, the government should be 
encouraging investment from the Asia-Pacific 
region in the fish and seafood sector through 
strategic alliances and joint ventures. Taiwanese 
investors have been expressing interest in 
Canadian aquaculture. Opportunities for sourcing 
raw materials should also be pursued. In Korea, 
traders need to be educated about Canadian 
seafood suppliers and their capabilities to coun- 
terbalance the pervasive presence of Japan and 
the United States in that market. Incoming mis- 
sions should focus on familiarizing Korean buyers 
with the Canadian industry, providing promotional 
materials and developing personal relationships. 
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Western Europe — Export market promotions 
will continue to focus on presenting the best- 
quality Canadian fish and seafood products to 
Europe, while the government continues to press 
for greater access for value-added products. 
Strategic-partnering opportunities for aquaculture 
technology will be pursued, as will sourcing 
possibilities where appropriate. 


Contacts 


Department of Fisheries and Oceans 
Fishing Industry Services 

Tel: (613) 993-2540 

Fax: (613) 941-2717 or 990-9691 


Agriculture and Agri-Food Canada 
Food Marketing Industries and 
Seafood Market Industry Services Branch 
Tel: (613) 759-7545 
Fax: (613) 759-7480 


Canadian International Development Agency 
Oceans, Marine Affairs and 
Fisheries Policy Branch , 
Tel: (819) 997-0843 
Fax: (819) 953-3348 


Canadian Association of Fish Exporters 
Tel: (613) 228-9220 

Fax: (613) 228-9223 

e-mail: jbarnett@seafood.ca 

Web Site: http://www.seafood.ca 


Fisheries Council of Canada 
Tel: (613) 238-7751 
Fax: (613) 238-3542 


Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade 

Market Intelligence Division 

Tel: (613) 995-1713 

Fax: (613) 943-1103 


FOREST INDUSTRIES 


The Canadian forest industries sector operates 
in all regions of the country. It is composed of two 
major industry groups: paper and allied industries; 
and wood industries. 


The paper and allied industries group is made 
up of two distinct segments: pulp and paper, 
which includes market pulp, newsprint, fine 
papers; and converted paper products such as 
coated papers, tissue products, speciality papers 
and packaging. 


The wood industries group consists of three 
distinct segments: primary products; semi-finished 
products; and finished products. 


The forest industries sector is a complex 
network of large and small, integrated and inde- 
pendent manufacturers. 


Main Challenges 


The goal of the Canadian forest industries sec- 
tor is completely free and unfettered trade in all 
forest products. While working toward this key 
objective, there are a number of important chal- 
lenges facing the industry, including: 


¢ addressing issues of market access, including 
environmental concerns for both primary and 
value-added forest products; 


¢ emphasizing the need for enhanced training 
and the preparation for export readiness, 
particularly in small and medium-sized 
enterprises (SMEs); 


e pbuilding and managing an interface between 
trade and environmental policies. Trade flows 
have the potential to be affected by some 
multilateral environmental agreements, and 
uncertainties exist between these agreements 
and the existing dispute-mechanism systems; 


¢ maximizing the use of available fibre by 
adding value through the manufacture of 
products that command premium prices; 


* encouraging manufacturers, ranging from 
SMEs to large integrated companies, to 
produce a wide range of value-added, cut- 
to-size components to finished wood and 
paper products; and 
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° investigating new opportunities for value-added 
products in both priority and selected new 
emerging markets. 


Environmental factors that have an impact on 
manufacturing processes, product design, raw 
material content and forest-management practices 
also have an important effect on the competitive 
position of the industry internationally. Factors 
include: effluent and emissions technology; land- 
use policies; forest-management practices; eco- 
taxes; eco-labelling; packaging requirements; and 
U.S. recycled-paper content. 


The application of advanced technology is a 
prerequisite, if the industry is to continue to be 
globally competitive. The main challenge here is to 
increase investment in research and development 
(R&D) to: 


e develop advanced processes and new products; 
and 


® produce economically and socially acceptable 
solutions for environmental and sustainable 
development issues. 


Strategic Direction 


The future growth and economic health of the 
Canadian industry will depend, to a large degree, 
on maintaining existing access and capitalizing 
on emerging opportunities for additional trade in 
all markets. To achieve the overall objective of 
“free and unfettered trade in forest products,” 
Canada will: 


® continue to strengthen the forest products 
national sector team (NST), and the Sector 
Advisory Group for International Trade 
(SAGIT), composed of industry and govern- 
ment stakeholders, to ensure that initiatives 
are market-driven. The NST will evaluate the 
success of export market-development pro- 
jects and activities (Industry Canada [IC], 
Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade [DFAIT]); 


* continue to actively negotiate for the world- 
wide elimination of all tariffs and non-tariff 
barriers facing Canadian forest exports 
(DFAIT); 


e make use of the existing dispute-settlement 
mechanisms of the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) and the World Trade 
Organization (WTO), or bilaterally through 
other forums to settle various trade-related 
disputes. An example is the use of the NAFTA 
to settle the countervailing duty investigation 
of laminated-hardwood flooring companies, 
which was initiated by the U.S. government in 
1996 (DEAIT); 


e continue to pursue the deployment of industry- 
sector experts in key locations to further 
Canada’s trade interests (DFAIT, IC); — 


e encourage Canadian industry to take advantage 
of deregulation of foreign building codes, 
existing testing-certification agreements, and 
mutual recognition agreements (MRAs) for 
product standards and certification procedures. 
Recent changes to Japanese requirements 
will benefit Canadian exporters (DFAIT, IC); 


e encourage industry to develop and provide 
educational data to achieve full acceptance of 
Canadian forest products in priority markets 
(Human Resources Development Canada 
[HRDC], IC); and 


e support the continuing trade-development 
and market-access work of the primary and 
manufactured wood manufacturers in the key 
export markets through co-ordinated federal/ 
provincial/industry program activities (IC, 
DFAIT). 


There is a significant need to both increase 
international recognition of Canada’s capability 
and expertise in forest management and to 
ensure customers of Canada’s commitment to 
supply forest products harvested from sustainably 
managed forests. The federal government will: 


e co-ordinate provincial and industry efforts to 
actively promote Canadian forest-management 
practices, systems and expertise through the 
International Forestry Partnership Program 
(Natural Resources Canada [NRCan], DFAIT); 


e support foreign-based industry association 
offices, Canadian embassies and officers 
abroad to heighten the awareness of the 
Canadian forest-industry environmental per- 
formance in forest management, raw-material 
utilization and product processing (DFAIT, 
NRCan, IC); 
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promote the international acceptance of the 
Canadian standards for the certification of 
sustainable forest-management practices at 
appropriate international forums and by the 
missions (DFAIT, missions); 


support the development of national and 
international standards for an independent 
certification system for sustainable forest- 
management practices, and promote the 
acceptance of these standards by the 
International Organization for Standardization 
(NRCan, IC, DFAIT); 


develop MRAs with targeted countries such as 
Japan and the European Union (EU), which 
have been identified as priorities in terms of 
market access (IC, DFAIT); and 


use the WTO Trade and Environment 
Committee to further Canadian interests with 
respect to tariff and non-tariff barriers, includ- 
ing eco-labelling, and process and production 
methods (DFAIT, NRCan, IC, Environment 
Canada). 


To keep abreast of scientific and technical 


developments, Canada must be well-informed 
and knowledgeable. To achieve these objectives, 
the federal government will: 


facilitate the international exchange of science 
and technology relating to the forest industry, 
with particular focus on the United States, the 
EU and Japan (IC, National Research Council 
[NRC], DFAIT); 


use existing expertise in Canadian embassies 
in the United States, the EU and Japan to 
increase the exchange of technology (DEAIT, 
IC); and 


organize outgoing and incoming technical mis- 
sions, speaking tours and scientific exchanges 
to Europe, Asia-Pacific, Scandinavia and the 
United States (DFAIT, NRC, IC). 


In recognition of the need to conserve shrink- 


ing financial resources, the federal government 
will improve co-ordination among the various 
industry associations and will: 


e continue to strengthen co-ordination between 
industry associations and government pro- 
grams through vehicles such as the NST, and 
will explore the potential of including other 
related industries (IC, DFAIT, provinces); 


e emphasize the necessity of industry associa- 
tions disseminating market intelligence and 
product information, and expanding export- 
readiness training (IC, DFAIT, HRDC); and 


e encourage industry associations to develop 
and implement long-term export-marketing 
strategies and activities and strengthen their 
trade-development activities (IC, DFAIT, 
provinces). 


Generic market-development activities have 
proven an effective and efficient means of expand- 
ing the exports of Canadian forest products. While 
these activities will be reduced as budgets are 
curtailed, the federal government will: 


e co-ordinate and assess government funding for 
international market-development activities by 
associations in this sector through the forest 
industries NST (IC, DFAIT, other federal agen- 
cies, provincial governments and industry); 


e encourage the development of tripartite mar- 
ket-development efforts for value-added wood 
products for offshore markets in the United 
States, Europe and Japan, where market 
opportunities exist (IC, DFAIT); 


e continue to maintain the direction and advice 
of existing market-development agreements 
(IC, DFAIT); and 


e pursue opportunities arising from international 
trade agreements by encouraging industry 
promotional activities in developing Asian 
and Mexican markets (DFAIT, IC). 


To provide greater wealth creation and employ- 
ment opportunities, particularly in small and 
medium-sized value-added manufacturers in 
Canada, the federal government will: 


e support promotional program activities involv- 
ing both commodity and value-added wood 
products (DFAIT, IC); 
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e focus existing market intelligence and trade- 
development activities on key priority markets 
(DEAIT, IC); 


e build on the technical advantages of the 
Canadian residential-building systems, partic- 
ularly in earthquake-prone market areas (IC, 
DFAIT); 


e improve federal/provincial co-operation in 
international market-development, information 
transfer and investment sourcing by increasing 
the use of existing consultative committees 
(IC, DFAIT); 


e promote strategic alliances between Canadian 
companies and foreign investors who are 
interested in joint venturing in Canada (IC, 
DFAIT); 


e promote forestry, and pulp and paper equipment, 
supplies and services by targeting opportunities 
in key market areas that require joint-venture, 
turnkey or integrated-systems-approach 
projects; and 


e continue to provide support for marketing 
initiatives that promote Canadian machinery 
and engineering support capabilities in key 
market areas (NRCan, IC). 


Contacts 


Industry Canada 

Forest Industries and 
Building Products Branch 

Tel: (613) 954-3039 

Fax: (613) 941-8048 


Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade 

Market Intelligence Division 

Tel: (613) 995-1773 

Fax: (613) 943-1103 


HEALTH INDUSTRIES 


The Medical Devices Sector 


This sector is made up of firms that provide 
a wide range of products used for diagnosis and 
treatment of ailments, including: medical, surgical, 
dental and veterinary equipment; orthopaedic 
appliances; prosthetics; electro-medical equipment; 
as well as diagnostic kits, reagents and equipment. 


Main Challenges 


e Regulatory: cost recovery, new risk-based 
system, pending ISO 9000 series requirements; 


e Mature versus developing markets: a judicious 
balance is needed between efforts directed 
toward these two types of markets; 


e Domestic market acceptance: greater domestic 
market endorsement for innovative Canadian 
products would give greater credibility in 
international markets; 


e Access to resources, including partners, for 
joint ventures and other types of strategic 
alliances to develop and exploit technology 
and penetrate foreign markets; 


e Attracting and retaining investment 
capital/value-added mandates; 


e Knowledge of market opportunities and 
potential distribution channels, particularly 
in emerging markets. 


Strategic Direction 


e Regulatory: Develop an efficient, internationally 
competitive regulatory system; maximize reci- 
procity and harmonization with major trading 
partners; promote industry adoption of quality 
systems standards; provide information and 
training on foreign regulatory requirements. 


e International marketing: Develop comprehen- 
sive information on Canadian capabilities 
and promote these capabilities in interna- 
tional markets; provide Canadian firms with 
information on international opportunities. 


e Strategic partnerships: Facilitate partnering 
within Canadian industry and with foreign 
firms aS a means to be more competitive in 
capturing international business. 
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e Investment: Introduce Canadian small and 
medium-sized enterprises (SMEs) to sources 
of investment capital; promote “greenfield” 
investment from abroad and enhanced 
investment by multinational enterprises 
(MNKs) already operating in Canada through 
greater marketing of Canadian advantages. 


The Pharmaceutical Sector 


Major segments within the sector include: multi- 
national subsidiaries, generic drug manufacturers 
(and the related fine chemicals industry), firms 
developing innovative bio-pharmaceutical products, 
firms undertaking research on a contract basis, 
non-prescription drug manufacturers, distributors, 
and drug information processing/informatics compa- 
nies. Canadian universities and academic centres 
also play a pivotal role in the research activities of 
this sector. 


Main Challenges 


e kegulatory: greater international harmoniza- 
tion; faster approvals; harmonized approval 
processes within Canada (including provincial 
formularies and drug schedules); ensuring the - 
operation of a rules-based international regula- 
tory regime; balancing international obligations 
and commitments under the World Trade 
Organization (WTO) and the North American 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) with the need 
to maintain a supportive domestic policy 
environment; need for certainty regarding 
intellectual property rights; 


e International marketing: need for more timely 
and reliable information on foreign markets 
(e.g. on regulatory framework, business cli- 
mate, competition); greater awareness of for- 
eign market opportunities and risks; improved 
exposure of Canadian capabilities; international 
need for integrated systems on medicines and 
medicine use; 


e Strategic partnerships: need for corporate 
alliances for small companies; 


e Investment: need for greater understanding 
of corporate investment decision making, both 
foreign and domestic, and of individual corporate 
strategies for growth and change. 


Strategic Direction 


Regulatory: Support efforts to improve the 
international competitiveness of Canada’s 
regulatory environment; pursue mutual 
recognition agreements, memorandums of 
understanding and other arrangements for 
improved market access; provide information 
on regulatory climate of international markets. 


International marketing: Promote Canada as 

a source of a wide variety of high-quality drug 
products, particularly lower-cost generic drugs, 
and Canadian expertise in drug-information 
management and related information technology 
design; provide timely information on emerging 
opportunities and foreign business practices; 
develop mutually beneficial opportunities 
through foreign aid streams. 


Strategic partnerships: Stimulate collaboration 
between the public and private sectors in pur- 
suing international opportunities, and between 
Canadian SMEs and international pharmaceutical 
firms for joint research and development (R&D) 
and contract manufacturing; increase co-operation 
with provincial governments to ensure that firms 
enjoy timely support in pursuing opportunities. 


Investment: Promote Canadian pharmaceutical 
R&D capabilities, and favourable investment 
environment to foreign firms; provide support 
to Canadian subsidiaries in their pursuit of 
enhanced mandates. 


The Health-Services Sector 


This sector is composed primarily of SMEs 


providing services, on a commercial basis, in the 
following categories: health administration and 
consulting; institution and facilities management; 
continuing medical education; health telematics/ 
health informatics/telehealth; architectural and 
design services; clinical services; health insurance. 


Main Challenges 


Project financing: need for capital to fund 
projects; determining how to offer competitive 
financial terms in project bidding; 


Market intelligence and contacts: need for 
increased awareness of information sources 

and support services; greater understanding 

of key decision points in the marketplace; 
increased knowledge of competitors; determining 
appropriate niche markets to pursue; 


Partnering: finding and consolidating strong, 
strategic, partnering arrangements to help 
individual firms to capture and execute projects; 


Investment: attracting investment to facilitate 
growth of export capacity. 


Strategic Direction 


Project financing: Provide enhanced and bet- 
ter co-ordinated information to industry and 
among Canadian industry players in order to 
identify and co-ordinate sources of funding. 


Market intelligence and contacts: Provide 
information to industry on export issues such 
as development of foreign-market opportunities, 
strategies for capturing international financial 
institution (IFI) opportunities, and partnering. 


Partnering: Develop mechanisms to facilitate 
strong strategic partnering arrangements 
domestically and abroad. 


Investment: Develop information on Canadian 
capabilities in health services for use by 
missions abroad for marketing of services 
and for investment attraction. 


Contacts 


Health Canada 

International Affairs Directorate 

Tel: (613) 941-3136 

Fax: (613) 952-7417 

Web Site: 
http:/Awww.hwe.ca/datapcb/iad/iadtitle.htm 


Industry Canada 

Tel: (613) 954-3068 

Fax: (613) 952-4209 

Web Site: http://strategis.ic.gc.ca 


Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International 

Market Intelligence Division 

Tel: (613) 996-7186 

Fax: (613) 943-8820 
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INFORMATION TECHNOLOGIES AND TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


The information technologies and telecommu- 
nications (IT&T) sector includes the following 
subsectors: telecommunications equipment and 
services; computer hardware, peripherals and 
electronic components; software products, com- 
puter services and multimedia; and geomatics. 


Main Challenges 


The main challenges facing IT&T industries 
are export preparedness, investment and financ- 
ing, and trade planning and co-ordination. 
Specific objectives have been set for the sector, 
and for each of its subsectors, to address these 
challenges. The objectives are stated in the 
respective subsector plans and reflect each 
subsector’s particular dynamic. 


Export Preparedness 


e Given the global nature of the industry and the 
dominant role that small and medium-sized 
enterprises (SMEs) play, it is important that 
Canadian SMEs achieve export success; be 
aware of the opportunities in U.S. and world 
markets; be knowledgeable of the potential in 
high-growth markets, particularly those in the 
Asia-Pacific region; and have access to those 
markets. 


Sector objectives are to: 


— expand the number of export ready and 
successfully exporting firms, particularly 
SMKEs, by 5 percent per annum; and 


— increase Canadian exports to high growth 
non-U.S. markets by 30 percent while 
maintaining current market share. 


Information Technologies and Telecommunications 


It is imperative to increase Canada’s share of 
world trade. Exporting is crucial to the survival 
of companies in this sector, particularly SMEs, 
and to creating jobs. By expanding the market, 
industries become less dependent on the U.S. 
market, if warranted in a particular subsector. 


Sector objectives are to: 


— increase annual exports by 10 percent 
per annum; and 


— increase the non-U.S. share of annual 
exports from 22 percent to 30 percent 
by 1999. 


Investment and Financing 


Investment in IT&T is crucial to competitiveness. 
There is fierce competition among countries to 
attract foreign direct investment. Canadas main 
challenge is to effectively promote its capabili- 
ties, educated work force and favourable low 
corporate tax rate. There is a particular need to 
attract investment to the electronic components 
industry. 


Sector objectives are to: 


— increase foreign direct investment in 
Canada’s IT&T sector by 5 percent. 


Canadian companies must also be aware 
of international financing mechanisms. 
Deregulation in the telecommunications 
industry has created new opportunities to 
establish partnerships and to take equity 
positions in privatized telecommunications 
organizations around the world. There is a 
trend toward projects that involve different 
industries of this sector, and these projects 
have special financing needs. 


Trade Planning and Co-ordination 


Partnerships among the stakeholders will 
strengthen trade planning and co-ordination. 
The National Sector Team (NST) needs to 
integrate the contributions of all key players, 
industry, the provinces and the federal govern- 
ment. There should be synergy among the 
activities of all stakeholders to ensure maxi- 
mum impact on world markets. The network 
of missions abroad should work effectively with 
Canadian companies. 


Strategic Direction 


The government, in co-operation with indus- 


try and the provinces, will: 


train potential and new exporters; provide 
advice relating to trade, investment and tech- 
nology alliances; encourage companies to 
pursue ISO 9000 accreditation; provide leads 
and contacts in world markets; promote use 
of the International Business Opportunities 
Centre (IBOC); and use government web 
sites, such as Industry Canada’s Strategis 
(http://strategis.ic.gc.ca), to effectively 
disseminate information. 


conduct IT&T sector competitive analysis; 
identify and compile new information about 
Canadian capabilities; develop and distribute 
materials to promote Canadian capabilities 
abroad; and provide supply-side market 
intelligence. 


develop IT&T market intelligence; develop 
profiles and action plans for priority countries; 
effectively disseminate information about 
international business opportunities; and 
organize partnering, financing and market 
opportunities seminars. 


emphasize the following priority markets: the 
United States; Asia-Pacific countries (includ- 
ing China, Korea, Japan, Taiwan, Thailand, 
India, Malaysia, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Pakistan and Vietnam); Latin American coun- 
tries (including Mexico, Colombia, Brazil, 
Chile, Argentina and Venezuela); the European 
Union; Ukraine; Poland; the Middle East 
(including Saudi Arabia); and Africa (including 
South Africa). Priority markets may vary from 
one subsector to another. For example, the U.S. 


is a mature market for telecommunications but 
a growing one for software. Asia-Pacific is a 
high-growth market for most subsectors but 
less so for software. 


establish and enhance contacts with interna- 
tional business partners by: participating in 
key international shows; co-ordinating incoming 
missions and visits; providing high-level support 
to key events; providing support to key domestic 
trade shows and conferences; and organizing 
partnering missions to specific regions and 
countries. 


develop and enhance bilateral relations in key 
markets using existing bilateral Science and 
Technology Co-operation Agreements, by pro- 
moting technological alliances and strategic 
partnerships, and by disseminating information 
about partnering opportunities. 


ensure that Canadian companies have access 
to world markets through trade negotiations: 
reduce existing trade and technical barriers; 
make markets more accessible by negotiating 
mutual recognition agreements (MRAs); 
implement the telecommunications provisions 
under the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA); help domestic certification 
bodies to acquire international accreditation; 
support trade negotiations, such as the Asia- 
Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) forum, 
the World Trade Organization (WTO) and 

the Inter-American Telecommunications 
Commission (CITEL), aimed at improving 
access to priority markets; publish a com- 
pendium of market access issues for specific 
regions or countries based on interviews 
with Canadian IT&T equipment and service 
providers; and deal effectively with interna- 
tional intellectual property and copyright 
issues existing in international markets. 


promote Canada as a competitive investment 
opportunity; establish teams to support specific 
investment objectives for each subsector; pre- 
pare investment strategies and plans; support 
investment attraction and promotion missions; 
encourage established companies to expand in 
Canada; and increase investment in the micro- 
electronics industry by encouraging foreign 
MNEs to build semiconductor facilities in 
Canada. 
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e co-ordinate efforts with industry and academia 
to attract, retain and expand a quality, knowl- 
edge-intensive work force. 


e help Canadian companies to work with inter- 
national investment organizations and to 
use their funding mechanisms by organizing 
cross-country briefings on international 
financial institutions (IFI) processes and 
opportunities; help Canadian SMEs to find 
global partners; provide access to and elec- 
tronic distribution of published IFI-financed 
project opportunities; and organize seminars 
on finance and market access strategies. 


e provide training to foreign telecommunications 
sector decision makers through the 
Telecommunications Executive Management 
Institute of Canada (TEMIC) and other 
organizations; provide courses to foreign 
telecommunication organizations on spectrum 
management; establish information and 
personnel exchanges in areas such as policy, 
regulations, and research and development 
(R&D); establish links with the Canadian 
International Development Agency (CIDA) for 
development projects; and recruit Canadian 
experts for International Telecommunications 
Union (ITU) and IFI projects. 


e strengthen partnerships with the private 
sector and the provinces; collaborate with the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and International 
Trade (DFAIT) to develop Canadas International 
Business Strategy (CIBS) and action plans for 
IT&T; co-ordinate government efforts through 
the IT&T National Sector Team; identify joint 
initiatives, funding and deliverables with other 
federal government departments such as 
DEAIT, CIDA and EDC (Export Development 
Corporation), the provincial governments and 
the private sector; and establish performance 
measures. 


Information Technologies and Telecommunications 


Contacts 


Industry Canada 

International Business Development Division 

Spectrum, Information Technologies and 
Telecommunications Sector 

Tel: (613) 990-4214 

Fax: (613) 990-4215 

e-mail: hache.maryse@ic.gc.ca 


Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade 

Market Intelligence Division 

Tel: (613) 996-1908 

Fax: (613) 944-0050 

e-mail: robert.speers@extott16.x400.gc.ca 


METALS, MINERALS AND RELATED EQUIPMENT, 


SERVICES AND TECHNOLOGY 


This strategy covers ferrous and non-ferrous 
industries, including coal and industrial miner- 
als. Part 1 deals with exploration, mining and 
production of base metals and minerals. Part 2 
covers the steel industry, while Part 3 deals 
with production of aluminium and aluminium 
goods. Related services, equipment and 
technology are covered in Part 4. 


Part 1: Exploration, Mining and 
Production of Base Metals and Minerals 


Canada’s metals and minerals industry is a 
world leader in the exploration, production and 
export of metals and minerals, their products, 
and related services. 


Main Challenges 


The leading international issues for Canadian 
industry include: 


e increasing competition from other countries, par- 
ticularly those in Latin America, for investment 
capital for exploration and mine development; 


e market access restrictions, especially those 
deriving from international environmental, 
health and safety regulatory activities; 


e further trade liberalization, including World 
Trade Organization (WTO) accessions and 
regional trade agreements; 


e market transparency and intelligence; 


e competition from substitutes and new materi- 
als; and 


e promotion of new uses and technologies, and 
specialty minerals. 


Strategic Direction 


The following elements reflect the policy 
approaches of the Canadian government's new 
Minerals and Metals Policy. 


Market Transparency and Intelligence 


The government, in co-operation with industry, 
will: 


e support and promote the copper, nickel, zinc 
and lead international study groups, for produc- 
ers and consumers of these commodities 
(Natural Resources Canada [NRCan], Industry 
Canada [IC], Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade [DFAIT]); 


e use information networks and arrange missions, 
where required, to obtain market intelligence on 
supply and technological capabilities and on 
investment and market opportunities (NRCan, 
IC, DEAIT); 


e use bilateral working groups to exchange 
market and statistical information (NRCan, 
IC, DFAIT); and, 


e access geoscience information on mineral 
deposits in other countries that may match 
similar undiscovered deposits in Canada, and 
provide intelligence about exploration potential 
and developments (NRCan). 


Market Access 
The government will promote: 


e the progressive reduction in tariffs, particularly 
in European and Japanese markets; 


e the elimination of non-tariff barriers that 
impede access; 


e the use of existing trade-remedy and dispute- 
settlement mechanisms to redress unjustified 
health and environmental standards that 
restrict trade; and 


e the expansion of free trade areas. 
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Sound Management of Metals and Minerals 
The government will: 


e seek to ensure that international approaches 
to sustainable development allow for the safe 
production, transportation, use, reuse, recycling 
or disposal of metal and mineral products and 
raw materials (NRCan, IC, DFAIT, Environment 
Canada [EC], Health Canada); 


e seek to ensure that appropriate regulatory 
measures are implemented, based on risk 
management and sound science, for managing 
products and materials that exhibit risk factors 
(NRCan, IC, DFAIT, EC, Health Canada); 


® promote consideration of an integrated mech- 
anism for the sound management of chemicals, 
metals and minerals (NRCan, IC, DEAIT, EC, 
Health Canada); 


e support the efforts of the WTO Committee 
on Trade and Environment in advancing eco- 
labelling and the mutual compatibility of trade 
and environment policies (NRCan, DEAIT, EC, 
IC); and 


® pursue regulatory issues, through bilateral 
working groups and other forums such as 
intergovernmental commodity study groups, 
with countries that are important markets, 
competitors or potential allies (NRCan, IC, 
DEAIT). 


Trade Promotion 


The government, in co-operation with industry, 
will: 


e provide timely, relevant and incisive market 
intelligence and reporting as a complement to 
private-sector efforts (NRCan, DEFAIT, IC); 


° work to raise the profile of Canadian mineral 
and metal products and services in traditional 
and new markets (NRCan, DFAIT, IC); 


° organize trade missions, working with 
Canadian missions abroad, provinces and 
industry (NRCan, IC, DFAIT); 


Minerals and Related Equipm 


® support trade-promotion activities for minor 
industrial minerals with export potential 
(NRCan, DEAIT, IC); 


e support activities to promote the use of 
Canadian sulphur in countries that use pyrites 
for the production of sulphuric acid, particularly 
China (NRCan, DFAIT, IC); and 


° target activities to promote metals and minerals 
companies in Pacific-Rim countries, the Middle 
East, and Latin America (NRCan, IC, DEAIT): 


Investment and Competitiveness 


The federal government will continue to monitor 
and evaluate Canada’s international competitive- 
ness as a destination for investment in the metals 
and minerals industry. 


During 1997-98, the government, in co-operation 
with industry and the provinces, will: 


° conduct seminars and participate in international 
mining events to disseminate information on 
Canada’s investment climate and geological 
potential, and to introduce Canadian firms to 
interested foreign investors (NRCan, DFAIT); 


e provide intelligence to Canadian companies on 
exploration potential and developments in 
other countries (NRCan, DEAIT); 


® monitor investment climate changes in countries 
that are current or potential major mineral pro- 
ducers, and assess the need to adjust Canada’s 
domestic policies (NRCan, DEAIT); 


e conduct comparative studies to evaluate the 
global competitiveness of the Canadian 
industry (NRCan, DEAIT, IC); and 


e provide information on government regulatory 
reforms (NRCan, IC, DFAIT). 


Part 2: Steel Industry 


This industry sector covers three subsectors: 
primary steel products; steel pipe and tubes; 
and steel wire and wire products. 


Main Challenges 


Major international issues for the Canadian 
steel sector include: 


e market-access issues, particularly trade- 
remedy actions, within the North American 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) area; 


e competitive pressures from producers in other 
countries; 


e multilateral environmental activities affecting 
trade in steel scrap; and 


e promotion of export opportunities for small 
and medium-sized manufacturers. 


Strategic Direction 


Market Transparency 


The government, in co-operation with 
industry, will: 


e participate in international organizations that 
follow national and world supply and demand 
conditions in the steel and related industries 
(IC, DFAIT); and 


e monitor closely the prices and levels of steel 
imports into Canada and their possible impact 
on the Canadian market (DFAIT, IC, Department 
of Finance). 


Trade Promotion 
The government will: 


e strive to develop electronic directories that 
list firms’ capabilities for sourcing Canadian 
manufactured goods (IC, DFAIT); and 


e work to produce sector-specific information 
products containing foreign-market intelligence 
reports, production and shipment data, and 
contacts in such markets (IC, DFAIT). 


Market Access 


The government, in co-operation with 
industry, will: 


e pursue the development and implementation 
of amended trade-remedy laws and procedures 
(DFAIT, Department of Finance, IC); and 


e ensure that environmental regulations are 
science-based, take account of the economic 
impact on industry competitiveness and do not 
create unnecessary trade restrictions (NRCan, 
EC, IC, DFAIT). 


Investment and Competitiveness 


The government, in co-operation with 
industry, will: 


e develop sector frameworks to monitor the 
international competitiveness of the industry 
(IC); 


e review elements of Canada’s regulatory frame- 
work that may affect international competitive- 
ness (IC, Department of Finance, DFAIT); and 


e promote involvement in trade-related activities 
(IC, DFAIT). 


Part 3: Aluminium Industry 


The aluminium sector is made up of firms 
engaged in the production of primary aluminium 
from alumina, as well as recycled (secondary) 
aluminium; semi-fabricated products such as 
sheets, rods, cable, powders, castings, pipes 
and tubes; and extrusions such as profiles and 
automotive trims. 


Main Challenges 


Key challenges for the Canadian aluminium 
industry include: 


e ensuring availability of statistical data on 
foreign markets; 


e disseminating information on opportunities for 
semi-fabricated products, and on firms’ capabil- 
ities in support of sourcing inquiries; 


e ensuring fair market access for Canadian 
exports; and 


e promoting additional investment and growth. 
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Strategic Direction 


Market Transparency 


The government, in co-operation with 
industry, will: 


© support promotion of international co-operation 
regarding industrial and trade statistics on 
primary aluminium, particularly with Russia 
and other FSU republics (IC, DFAIT); and 


© suppport rapid integration of the FSU aluminium 
industry into the world economy (DFAIT, IC). 


Trade Promotion 
The government will endeavour to: 


e develop electronic systems for more efficient 
sourcing of Canadian manufactured goods (IC, 
DFAIT); 


e develop sector-specific electronic information 
products (IC); and 


e develop a pre-competitive marketing initiative 
to promote Canadian suppliers of equipment 
and services (IC, DEAIT). 


Market Access 


The government, in co-operation with 
industry, will: 


e monitor foreign sales of aluminium products 
in Canadian export markets to identify possible 
unfair trade practices (IC, DFAIT); 


e seek changes to unfair and outdated trade 
practices (DFAIT, IC); and 


e defend Canadian interests regarding interna- 
tional environmental and health-related 
exercises that may affect aluminium trade 
(DFAIT, IC, NRCan, EC). 


Investment and Competitiveness 


The government will continue to work with 
industry to: 


® assess Canada’s regulatory framework to 
ensure that it has no negative impact on inter- 
national competitiveness and the investment 
climate (IC); 


e develop sector-competitiveness frameworks 
(IC); and 


e strengthen industry associations and increase 
their participation in trade-related activities 
(IC). 


Part 4: Related Equipment and 
Services 


Canada’s large metals and minerals industry 
has spawned a cluster of supporting enterprises 
that have become part of a major Canadian 
high-tech industry. This sector encompasses 
producers of mining, mineral exploration and 
remote sensing; processing and environmental 
equipment and controls; and consumable products; 
as well as providers of engineering; maintenance; 
earth sciences; surveys; analyses; transportation; 
software; education and training; and management 
services. 


Main Challenges 


To strengthen its performance, the industry 
faces the following challenges: 


e addressing the issues faced by small Canadian 
companies, which often have insufficient 
resources to spread their export efforts over 
some 50 to 60 potential foreign markets; 


e coping with a stable domestic market that 
provides few growth opportunities; and 


e dealing with increased competition from multi- 
national corporations. 
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Strategic Direction 


Trade Promotion and Market Intelligence 


The federal government, in co-operation with 


the provinces and industry, notably the Canadian 
Association of Mining Equipment and Services 
for Export (CAMESE), will: 


identify foreign markets that offer the best 
export opportunities for trade promotion 
(DFAIT, NRCan, IC, CAMESE); 


use networks and linkages to gather information 
on export opportunities, industry structure and 
practices in priority countries, and to promote 
Canadian equipment and services (DEFAIT, 
NRCan, IC); 


participate in multilateral development-aid 
projects, where government involvement may 
lead to contracts for Canadian industry 
(NRCan); 


showcase Canadian technologies and capabili- 
ties in domestic and international forums, and 
promote the export of products and services 
based on Canada’s innovative technologies 
(NRCan, IC, DFAIT, CAMESE); 


assist transfer of technologies or applications 
to Canadian companies (NRCan); 


provide export training to smaller firms 
(provinces, CAMESE); 


ensure that Canada offers competitive 
financing packages in support of Canadian 
consulting firms bidding for both large 
foreign-mining projects as well as foreign- 
equipment procurement (EDC [Export 
Development Corporation], CAMESE, 
DFAIT); and 


work with industry associations to collect infor- 
mation on foreign markets and to encourage 


~ Canadian companies to participate in major 


trade shows (NRCan, DEAIT, IC). 


Priority regions include Latin America 


(Chile, Peru, Brazil, Venezuela, Guyana, Bolivia, 
Argentina and Cuba), Asia-Pacific (Australia, 
India, Indonesia, Philippines, China), and certain 
countries in Africa, mostly in southern Africa. 


Contacts 


Industry Canada 
Manufacturing and 
Processing Technologies Branch 
Tel: (613) 957-9530 
Fax: (613) 941-2463 
e-mail: morris.christopher@ic.gc.ca 


Industry Canada 

Metals and Minerals Processing Branch 
Tel: (613) 954-3176 

Fax: (613) 954-3079 

e-mail: ethier.chuck@ic.gc.ca 


Natural Resources Canada 

Mineral and Metals Policy Sector 

Tel: (613) 992-3084 

Fax: (613) 992-5244 

e-mail: Jai. Mathu@cc2smtp.nrcan.gc.ca 


Canadian Association of Mining Equipment 
and Services for Export (CAMESE) 

Tel: (905) 513-0046 

Fax: (905) 513-1834 

e-mail: 103214.545@compuserve.com 


Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade 

Market Intelligence Division 

Tel: (613) 943-2153 (equipment) 

Tel: (613) 996-4209 (product) 

Fax: (613) 943-8820 (equipment) 

Fax: (613) 943-1103 (product) 
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OCEAN TECHNOLOGIES 


The ocean technology sector typically consists 
of suppliers of low-volume/high-value custom- 
engineered products and services for use in, on 
and beneath the oceans. The ocean technology 
industry does not fit into a “standard industrial” 
classification. There is considerable overlap with 
other sectors such as environmental, geomatics, 
defence and information technology industries. 


Main Challenges 


e to enhance the marketing effectiveness of 
the small niche firm. This includes obtaining 
reliable international market data, improving 
a firm’s international networking focus and 
lengthening the time that a firm spends in an 
international market. Firms have difficulty 
achieving critical mass on large international 
projects and identifying opportunities early in 
the project-development phase largely because 
of the long lead times on projects that require 
up-front investment; 


e to improve access to capital (e.g. venture capital, 
research and development [R&D] funds). There 
is a high degree of market risk in the industry. 
Because product lines and markets are so nar- 
rowly defined, slight fluctuations in demand can 
create volatile sales levels. Often, deep financial 
pockets are required to bridge these fluctua- 
tions; 


e to work with appropriate agencies to reduce 
the level of government-sponsored competition. 
Conflicting and declining budgets for govern- 
ment operations have reduced the funding avail- 
able for contracting opportunities to industry 
and have given rise to industrial competition 
from public agencies. Previously funded labora- 
tories and departments that contracted out and 
transferred technology to industry have been 
significantly downsized and are actively looking 
for commercial work. This impedes the progress 
of private firms that need the local work and 
support of government to get credibility in the 
international marketplace; 


Ocean Technologies 


e to work with appropriate agencies to change 
or remove inconsistent legislation, develop a 
longer-term commitment to government pro- 
curement, and develop an oceans policy that 
provides a long-term framework for oceans 
activities; 


e to focus government-wide resources for 
greater leverage in priority markets by 
reducing the redundancy, increasing the 
focus of trade missions, and providing more 
specific sector studies; 


e to build the size, strength and competitive- 
ness of ocean technology firms through joint 
ventures, alliances and partnerships between 
Canadian firms and developers of technology 
in other countries; 


e to identify and capitalize on emerging opportu- 
nities in international markets, which stem 
from international projects, major world 
scientific research projects and international 
agreements; and 


e to work with government and other organiza- 
tions to build credibility for Canadian firms 
and products at home, thereby making it easier 
to sell these products internationally. 


Strategic Direction 


The ocean technology strategy, developed in 
partnership with industry, industry associations, 
provincial governments and other federal depart- 
ments, includes a number of initiatives designed 
to address the challenges of the industry and 
enhance international business development in 
the sector. These include: 


e market intelligence and communication. 
Advanced intelligence-gathering on upcoming 
opportunities is critical to the industry. 
Helping small and medium-sized enterprises 
(SMEs) understand how other countries and 
organizations source ocean technology prod- 
ucts is vital to sales and market penetration. 


Building on existing virtual communications Contacts 
networks, like OceansNet, to disseminate 


market intelligence and encourage dialogue Industry Canada 
within the industry is important to the indus- Manufacturing and 
try’s development, as is increasing the knowl- Processing Technologies Branch 
edge about ocean technology firms to Canadian Tel: (902) 426-9905 
missions abroad and getting focussed market Fax: (902) 426-2624 
research from the missions. This may involve Department of Foreign Affairs 
bringing key representatives from the missions and International Trade 
to Canada to meet with the industry. Market Intelligence Division 
© the development of strategic alliances. It is Tel: (613) 995-1713 
necessary to support, focus and tailor alliances Fax: (613) 943-1103 


between domestic and international firms to 
ensure export-market penetration and technol- 
ogy transfer opportunities. 


e international agreements. We must identify and 
target specific projects and programs that arise 
from international agreements, especially those 
supported by international financial instititions 
(IFIs), the Canadian International Development 
Agency (CIDA) and the EU, and work to 
improve opportunities for Canadian companies 
within those agreements. 


° the encouragement of collaboration between 
government departments and research institu- 
tions, and industry, to purchase Canadian-made 
products and services. The domestic market 
for ocean technology products and services 
is very small, although still active. By using 
more Canadian-made products domestically, 
Canadian industry will receive the benefit of 
those sales and will be able to promote the 
institutional partnerships to encourage more 
international sales. 


e flexible business networks. We must promote 
government industry participation in interna- 
tional projects through business structures 
such as flexible business networks. 


* country-to-country co-operative arrangements. 
Memorandums of understanding (MOUs) 
between countries and between research 
institutions should be used to help build rela- 
tionships that improve trade/market access. 


Ocean Technologies 


OIL AND GAS EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


The suppliers of upstream oil and gas equipment 
and services produce a wide variety of machinery 
and services used in exploring for oil and gas, 
including oil sands; in drilling and servicing wells; 
in producing and processing oil and gas in the 
field; and in transporting oil and gas. The industry 
encompasses manufacturers of geophysical 
prospecting equipment, drilling rigs and ancillary 
tools; pumping, cementing and well-fracturing units; 
and dehydrators, separators, treaters and other 
field-processing components. The industry includes 
pipeline equipment and services, as well as offshore 
equipment and services such as wellhead modules 
and topside-mounted structures (i.e. lifeboat 
stations, flare booms). In addition, manufacturers 
supply custom-made equipment such as drilling 
rigs and field-processing units, plus a wide range 
of such standard products and high-volume 
production items as well equipment and down 
hole tools. The sector draws upon suppliers of a 
large array of other equipment, including pumps, 
valves, heat exchangers and pressure vessels. 
The basic categories comprising the services sec- 
tor are pre-drilling services, including geophysi- 
cal contractors; drilling services, including mud, 
cement, logging, testing, coring and fishing 
services; well-completion services, including 
perforating and stimulating services; work-over 
services, including coiled tubing and wireline 
services; and other services such as firefighting. 


Table 4: Trade Statistics ($ million). Equipment only 


1989 


1986 1987 1988 


Exports 150 214 230 210 
Imports 200 250 270 210 


* Note: Oil and gas services exports for 1994 were $750 million. 


Source: Industry Canada 


Oil and Gas Equipment and Services 


Main Challenges 


Small, undercapitalized firms lack the 
resources required to support extensive 
export-marketing activities. Their financial 
vulnerability during a period of industry 
downturn is the principal challenge. 


Many of the project opportunities are in 
difficult, higher-risk markets, which may 
have insufficient financing from traditional 
sources. 


It is difficult to change nationalistic procurement 
habits, with respect to large projects undertaken 
in partnership with major oil companies. 


It is challenging to identify reliable overseas 
partners for joint ventures, licensing arrange- 
ments, and technology-transfer agreements or 
strategic alliances. 


Canadian subsidiaries may be unable to 
obtain export mandates from foreign parents. 


Current, precise strategic market information 
is not readily available on international oppor- 
tunities, key foreign firms, foreign markets, 
competitors, economic trends, technology 
development and trade barriers. 


More training is required in international 
marketing for industry executives. 


1990 199] 1992 1993 1994* 


e Greater awareness is required of foreign market 
opportunities and risks. 


e International marketing and sustaining 
lengthy project-development cycles are not 
cost-effective. 


e Companies must become more familiar 
with market and business practices in global 
markets. 


e There is insufficient international awareness 
of Canadian capabilities and expertise. 


Strategic Direction 


The key to the long-term growth of this sector 
is to mobilize small and medium-sized enterprises 
(SMEs) that are capable of providing both 
products and services, and to pursue market 
prospects in countries where Canadian firms 
can provide superior technological expertise. 


The strategic priorities for the oil and gas 
technologies and services industry are shaped 
by the following components of international 
competition: 


e technological expertise in certain niche markets 
where Canadian firms have developed a supe- 
rior product; 


e the availability of complementary services 
such as engineering and training; 


e price competitiveness; 

e a physical presence in the market; 

e a proven international track record; and, 
e environmental standards. 


The long-term growth of the Canadian 
petroleum industry will rely on its successful 
expansion into countries with strong and 
dynamic petroleum industries. 


The objective is to increase Canadian export 
sales of technologies and services by 15 percent 
over the next year. 


Oil and Gas Equipment and Services 


To this end, the federal government, in 
co-operation with the provinces and industry, 
notably Petro-Trade, will: 


e implement the Team Canada approach of the 
newly established National Sector Team (NST) 
for oil and gas equipment and services; 


e identify and focus existing market intelligence 
and trade development activities in four priority 
markets: Commonwealth of Independent States 
(CIS); Asia; Africa and the Middle East; and 
South America (Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade [DFAIT], Industry 
Canada [IC], Petro-Trade); 


e encourage industry associations to develop 
and implement long-term export marketing 
strategies and activities and to strengthen 
their trade development activities (IC, DEFAIT, 
provinces); 


e promote strategic alliances between foreign 
investors in the U.K., France, Germany and 
the Nordic countries, and Canadian companies 
interested in joint-venturing opportunities in 
Canada (IC, DFAIT, provinces); 


e use networks (e.g. NST, trade journals) to 
gather information on export opportunities, 
industry intelligence and practices in priority 
countries and to promote Canadian equipment 
and services (IC, DFAIT, Petro-Trade, 
Machinery and Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association of Canada [MEMAC}); 


e provide export training (through seminars, 
account executives, etc.) to smaller firms to 
help them develop international marketing 
skills (provinces, DFAIT); 


e monitor, through the NST, the competitiveness 
of financing packages offered in support of 
Canadian consulting firms bidding for large 
foreign oil and gas projects, and foreign 
equipment procurement (KDC [Export 
Development Corporation], Canadian 
Commercial Corporation [CCC], DFAIT); 


e work with industry associations to collect 
information on foreign markets and to 
encourage Canadian companies to participate 
in major trade shows in order to increase 
Canadian exports for oil and gas equipment 
and services (DEAIT, IC); 


e assess the potential for increased investment 
and technology exchanges between Canada, 
the U.K., France, Germany and the Nordic 
countries; 


e provide information on foreign markets and 
project opportunities, with particular focus on 
the needs of exporting SMEs (IC, DFAIT); 


e promote the participation of Canadian suppliers 
in energy-sector projects financed by interna- 
tional financial institutions (IFIs) such as the 
World Bank, the Asian Development Bank, etc. 
by: 


— identifying projects in priority markets for 
which Canadian suppliers and technology 
are well suited (DFAIT/missions, IC); 


— providing project information and tenders 
on a timely basis to Canadian firms and 
industry associations (DFAIT/missions, IC); 


e promote the Program for Export Market 
Development (PEMD) as a source of funding 
for smaller firms to support increased foreign 
marketing efforts (DFAIT); and 


e focus on value-added trade activities with 
SMEs (IC, DFAIT) 


Contacts 


Industry Canada 
Manufacturing and 
Processing Technologies Branch 
Tel: (613) 954-3192 
Fax: (613) 941-2463 


Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade 

Market Intelligence Division 

Tel: (613) 943-2153 

Fax: (613) 943-8820 


Petro-Trade 
Tel: (403) 263-7171 
Fax: (403) 263-7174 


Machinery and Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association of Canada (MEMAC) 

Tel: (613) 232-7213 

Fax: (613) 232-7381 


Oil and Gas Equipment and Services 


PLASTICS 


The plastics sector encompasses machinery 
and mould manufacturers, compounders, and 
processors that make plastic products. The syn- 
thetic resins industry is discussed because of its 
integral relationship with the rest of the sector, 
but the strategy is not proactive regarding 
resins. 


Main Challenges 


Machinery and Moulds 


Export growth in these subsectors has 
increased over the past three years, fuelled 
by specialized Canadian expertise, combined 
with expanding worldwide demand for plastics- 
processing machinery and moulds. Challenges 
for this subsector include: 


e continuing investment in advanced manufac- 
turing technologies in order to remain at the 
leading edge of companies worldwide; 


e building up market share in countries where 
they already have a solid presence; and 


e making more substantial inroads into develop- 
ing markets in South America and Asia-Pacific. 


Plastic Products 


Export growth has also been very strong in 
this subsector over the past three years. This 
trend is expected to continue as Canadian 
companies improve their competitive position, 
especially with respect to U.S. firms, by investing 
more heavily in leading technologies and develop- 
ing the skilled work force that can effectively use 
these technologies. The challenges for this sub- 
sector include: 


e expanding market share in U.S. markets; and 


e encouraging companies with a technology 
advantage to be more aggressive in global 
markets. 


Strategic Direction 


The focus of the National Sector Team (NST) 
is on trade promotion activities to improve the 
export performance of Canadian plastics compa- 
nies. A further benefit of increased international 
competitiveness is that a greater share of 
domestic markets will be supplied by Canadian 
manufacturers, rather than through imports. 


Governments have a key role in providing 
information, advice and financial support for 
exporters, drawing upon the resources of our 
missions abroad and on the supporting network 
within Canada. There is a need to make the 
plastics industry more aware of the services and 
resources that exist. Equally important, there is 
a need to make the domestic and foreign trade 
support networks in governments more aware 
of the capabilities and potential of the plastics 
industry. 


The types of information that industry wants, 
and toward which governments can contribute, 
include: 


e foreign-market intelligence; 


e information on agents and representatives in 
foreign markets; 


e facilitating the use of financial assistance 
programs (e.g. Program for Export Market 
Development [PEMD], Technology 
Partnerships Canada, regional development 
agencies, provincial governments); 


e projects and equipment packages available 
for tender in foreign countries; 


e domestic supply capability directories; 


e training sessions on beginning to export, or on 
becoming a more effective exporter; and 


e organization of national stands to help smaller 
companies gain international exposure. 


Machinery and Moulds 


The goal of this subsector is to increase 
machinery exports to $1.3 billion and moulds 
exports to $1.5 billion by the year 2000 (both 
figures are double the 1994 value). 


A survey, conducted in the fall of 1995 by 
The Canadian Plastics Industry Association 
(CPIA) and Industry Canada, identified priority 
countries as: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, 
Germany, Mexico, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


Plastic Products 


This subsector is targeting an increase in 
exports to $5 billion by the year 2000 (double 
the 1994 value). 


A 1996 survey of plastics processors 
revealed that most plastics companies are 
already engaged in export activities, and the 
need for export-awareness training is limited to 
the smallest companies in the industry. There is, 
however, significant demand for foreign-market 
research reports and information on agents and 
distributors in target countries. The United 
States is the market of prime importance to all 
companies, but the U.S. subregions of interest 
vary depending upon the companys location in 
Canada. Although many companies have devel- 
oped markets beyond North America, there 
is very little commonality of interest across 
companies. Primary export markets include: 
Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Chile, France, 
Germany, Mexico, and the United Kingdom. 


Contacts 


Industry Canada 

Advanced Materials and Plastics 
Tel: (613) 954-3016 

Fax: (613) 952-4209 

e-mail: margeson.john@ic.gc.ca 


Industry Canada 

Manufacturing and Processing Technologies 
Tel: (613) 954-3247 

Fax: (613) 941-2463 

e-mail: shanley.dennis@ic.gc.ca 


Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade 
Market Intelligence Division 
Tel: (613) 943-2153 
Fax: (613) 943-8820 
e-mail: greg.bates@extott16.x400.gc.ca 
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RAIL AND URBAN TRANSIT 


In establishing sector strategies for interna- 
tional business development activities, the focus 
will be on the urban transit equipment and freight 
railway equipment subsectors, which offer trade 
growth opportunities. 


Main Challenges 


Canadian manufacturers of mass-transit 
equipment have done reasonably well in the large 
U.S. market, despite such non-tariff barriers as 
the federal Buy America Act. However, significant 
opportunities exist to increase market penetration 
if these barriers are removed. The Buy America 
provisions of the U.S. Intermodal Surface 
Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) require 
60-percent U.S. content and final assembly in 
the United States. These requirements have 
forced Canadian assemblers of rail vehicles and 
component suppliers to establish an additional 
plant or relocate to the United States. 


Canadian opportunities to participate in U.S. 
high-speed rail projects are also restricted by 
local content requirements, and will continue 
to be so. 


In the freight rail car sector, faster depreciation 
rates in the U.S. than in Canada result in lower 
after-tax equipment costs and, thus, lower leasing 
rates in the United States. It is, therefore, advanta- 
geous for Canadian operating companies to 
source equipment from a U.S.-based leasing 
company. Since the U.S. lessors are, in many 
cases, also the manufacturers of the equipment, 
Canadian freight car manufacturers are at a 
disadvantage. 


A significant challenge that remains in the 
sector is to involve more Canadian small and 
medium-sized enterprises (SMEs) in export activ- 
ities. Furthermore, there is a need to diversify 
export markets beyond the U.S. for all rail and 
urban transit manufacturers. 


Rail and Urban Transit 


Canadian companies are not pursuing potential 
international financial institution (IFI) projects 
at an early enough stage of development to be 
successful when a formal request for proposals 
is issued. 


Strategic Direction 


The National Sector Team 


In 1995 the National Sector Team (NST) for 
Rail, Bus and Urban Transit was established to 
develop sectoral action plans and support policy 
initiatives that will enhance the sector's interna- 
tional competitiveness. Government and industry 
activities will focus on urban transit equipment, 
principally passenger rail cars and buses, and 
freight rail equipment. Significant opportunities 
in these subsectors can be supported with selec- 
tive trade and investment-promotion activities. 


Policy Initiatives 


Removal of the existing U.S. non-tariff 
barriers would provide significant opportunities 
to increase market penetration, particularly for 
small Canadian urban-transit suppliers. The NST 
will support continuing efforts by the Canadian 
Urban Transit Association aimed at achieving a 
consensus on both sides of the border in favour 
of liberalized procurement rules. Industry 
Canada (IC) will continue to work closely 
with the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade (DFAIT) in the formulation 
of Canadian positions for future negotiations. 


The NST will continue to support efforts by the 
Canadian Association of Railway Suppliers to seek 
competitive Capital Cost Allowance (CCA) provi- 
sions for freight rail cars, to match what industry 
perceives to be the more generous regime found in 
the United States. Canadian railways and leasing 
companies will also be encouraged to participate 
in a study on tax competitiveness announced by 
the Minister of Finance. 


Trade Promotion Initiatives 


To help SMEs become involved in export mar- 
kets, the NST will encourage strong Canadian 
participation at the Union Internationale des 
Transports Publics (UITP) Show, a large interna- 
tional trade show to be held in Toronto in 1999. 
The. NST will also encourage more participation 
by SMKs in consortia led by industry leaders. 


Opportunities for the sale of new and used 
rail and urban transit equipment to Mexico and 
other Latin American countries will be pursued 
through active consultation with the NST, 
Canadian missions and industry associations. 


The transportation sector was identified by 
the Task Force on IFI Procurement as a key sector 
for attention by the interdepartmental Capital 
Projects Action Team (CPAT). CPAT is a recently 
completed initiative aimed at focussing and co- 
ordinating existing government resources on a 
limited number of high-potential IFI opportunities 
where industry is exercising leadership and 
collective commitment. Several high-potential 
countries have been identified in Asia (China, 
Indonesia, India, the Philippines, Vietnam) and 
Latin America. Government and industry will 
continue to monitor projects to seek opportunities 
for Canadian manufacturers. 


Contacts 


Industry Canada 

Transportation Industries Branch 
Tel: (613) 954-8336 

Fax: (613) 941-5533 


Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade 

Market Intelligence Division 

Tel: (613) 943-2153 

Fax: (613) 943-8820 


Rail and Urban Transit 


SPACE 


The space industry consists of companies 
and organizations that provide products, including 
hardware and software, that generally form 
part of larger space systems, such as satellites, 
space vehicles, ground stations for communicat- 
ing information and/or controlling space assets, 
and launch vehicles, including expendable 
and reusable rockets, space planes and the 
International Space Station. It also includes a 
range of service providers (such as geomatics 
and telecommunications firms) whose business 
activities depend on the use of space systems. 


Main Challenges 


Technological Leadership 


° Maintain technological leadership in existing 
market niches and develop technological lead- 
ership in anticipated growth areas, especially 
in the face of foreign competitors whose 
research and development (R&D) activities are 
often heavily supported by their governments. 
This is crucial to continued competitiveness 
and access to large international projects. 


Market Access and Development 


e Maintain and develop access for Canadian 
space companies to established foreign mar- 
kets, of which the United States and Europe 
will continue to be important, particularly in 
light of the economic and technological 
trends identified above. 


e Gain access to developing markets dominated 
by government procurement. Countries in the 
Asia-Pacific and Latin America possess the 
greatest growth potential, as they view space 
as an instrument of sovereignty and national 
economic and technological development. The 
challenge is to access these foreign markets 
in the face of local preferences, the need for 
domestic spin-offs, and strong domestic and 
foreign competition. 


° Co-operate with Canadian companies in their 
efforts to win foreign contracts and penetrate 
foreign markets. 


e Kstablish and maintain supplier relationships 
with large foreign prime contractors in the U.S. 
and Europe, who are the principal customers 
for Canadian space products. The challenge is 
to forge and maintain supplier relationships 
with these foreign primes in the face of strong 
competition, which often comes from within 
the foreign firm itself. 


¢ Join international consortia of large U.S. 
and European prime contractors, directly or 
through supplier relationships. Companies 
can gain access through government assis- 
tance in the form of regulatory support, by 
developing in-demand advanced niche tech- 
nologies, and through financial participation 
at the front end of a program. 


Intelligence 


° Gain access to timely information concerning 
procurement and alliance opportunities, com- 
petitors’ activities in priority markets, as well 
as analyses and assessments of long-term 
market, industrial and technological trends. 
This is particularly true for the Asia-Pacific 
region and Latin America. 


Broadening the Export Base 


e Increase the number of Canadian companies 
with export capabilities, thereby broadening 
the space sector's export base, particularly for 
small and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs). 


Strategic Direction 


The Canadian government's strategy for 
supporting the space industry’s international 
marketing efforts is based upon a recognition of 
the structural conditions and challenges outlined 
above and is oriented toward: 


Building Bridges for Technology 
Development and Leadership 


Promote better linkages within existing interna- 
tional co-operative frameworks (e.g. the United 
States, Europe through the European Space 
Agency [ESA] and relations with the European 
Union [EU], Japan) to foster the development 
of joint ventures, strategic alliances, and indus- 
trial co-operation between Canadian space 
companies and their foreign counterparts to 
spur the development of technological capabili- 
ties in Canada (Canadian Space Agency [CSA], 
Department of Foreign Affairs and International 
Trade [DFAIT], Industry Canada [IC]); 


Promote knowledge among Canadian compa- 
nies of contract and alliance opportunities 
arising from the Canadian membership and 
participation in the ESA, and promote knowl- 
edge of Canadian companies and capabilities 
to ESA (CSA); 


Promote better knowledge among Canadian 
companies of opportunities available in the 
areas of earth observation and telecommunica- 
tions under the recent Canada-European Union 
S&T Agreement and relevant R&D programs in 
the United States to which Canadian companies 
can gain access (CSA, DFAIT). 


International Marketing Plan 


Maintain a marketing plan for the space sec- 
tor to guide and prioritize the government's 
support to industry (CSA through extensive 
consultation with space companies and in 
collaboration with DFAIT, IC, Communications 
Research Centre [CRC], Canadian Commercial 
Corporation [CCC], EDC [Export Development 
Corporation]); 


Maintain a continuous dialogue between indus- 
try and technology-development managers 
within the government, in the context of this 
marketing plan, to help ensure that the govern- 
ment’s technology-development and program 
funding is oriented toward companies’ export 
priorities, and that it addresses the issues of 
technological leadership and market access 
(CSA). 


Market Access and Development 


Establish government-to-government linkages 
in foreign countries in support of industrial 
exports to priority markets in the Asia-Pacific 
region and Latin America, areas in which gov- 
ernments are the principal customers (CSA, 
Canadian Centre for Remote Sensing [CCRS], 
CRG; IC); 


Support Canadian firms’ efforts to maintain 
access to established markets, to gain access 
to developing markets dominated by govern- 
ments (in particular through alliances with 
local manufacturers), to forge alliances with 
large foreign prime contractors and to gain 
entry into emerging international consortia. 
This will be achieved through strategic infor- 
mation; technology-development funding; 
export financing; procurement; the regulatory 
framework; promotion of Canadian capabilities 
abroad; and training and education (CSA with 
CCC, CCRS, EDC, Canadian International 
Development Agency - Industrial Cooperation 
Program [CIDA INC], IC, DFAIT); 


Foster, where appropriate, greater co-ordination 
and co-operation among Canadian companies 

in their efforts to win foreign contracts and 
penetrate foreign markets (CSA, DFAIT, IC); 


Work with RADARSAT International and 
Canadian value-added earth-observation 
companies to maintain Canada as the premier 
global commercial supplier of satellite radar 
imagery and information products (CSA, 
CCRS, DFEAIT, IC). 


Intelligence 


Develop long-term analyses and assessments of 
market, industrial and technological trends and 
opportunities, including reports on the space 
industries and activities of key countries, and 
distribute regularly to the Canadian space 
industry (CSA, DFAIT, IC); 


Distribute these analyses and assessments to 
technology-development managers within the 
Canadian Space Agency, in the context of the 
dialogue between technology-development 
managers and industry (CSA); 


Develop, in consultation with industry, better 
mechanisms and practices for gathering and 
disseminating strategic and timely information 
concerning procurement opportunities, strate- 
gic alliance opportunities, and the activities 
of the Canadian space industry's competitors 
around the globe, including making use of 
embassies and consulates in priority markets 
(CSA, DEAIT, IC). 


Broadening the Export Base 


Continue a consultative process with the space 
industrys SMEs to develop support mecha- 
nisms and initiatives tailored specifically to 
fostering growth in SMEs’ exports (CSA, IC). 


Contacts 


Canadian Space Agency 

Tel: (514) 926-4360 

Fax: (514) 926-4362 

e-mail: michel.giroux@space.gc.ca 


Industry Canada 
(613) 954-3166 
(613) 998-6703 
e-mail: macdonell.glenn@ic.gc.ca 


Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade 
Market Intelligence Division 
Tel: (613) 996-8086 
Fax: (613) 944-0050 
e-mail: jeff.tracey@extott16.x400.gc.ca 


Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Aerospace and Defence Sectors 
Tel: (613) 995-8046 

Fax: (613) 995-2121 

e-mail: jim@ccc.ca 


Export Development Corporation 
Information Technologies Team 
Tel: (613) 598-2998 

Fax: (613) 598-6858 

e-mail: dabrca@edcl.edc.ca 


Canada Centre for Remote Sensing 
Tel: (613) 947-1350 

Fax: (613) 947-1385 

e-mail: marc.diorio@ccrs.nrcan.gc.ca 


Communications Research Centre 
Tel: (613) 998-2357 

Fax: (613) 998-5355 

e-mail: eric.tsang@crc.doc.ca 


Canadian International Development Agency 
Tel: (819) 994-5419 

Fax: (819) 953 6356 

e-mail: gerard_kenney@acdi-cida.gc.ca 


Canadian International Development Agency- 
Industrial Cooperation Program (CIDA INC) 

Tel: (613) 953-8032 

Fax: (819) 953-5024 

e-mail: linda_cote@acdi-cida.gc.ca 
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TOURISM 


The tourism industry is composed of thousands 
of businesses that supply goods and services to 
business and leisure travellers, including accom- 
modation, transportation, food and beverages, 
souvenirs, financial services, arts and crafts, 
attractions, equipment for camping, hunting and 
fishing, luggage, car rentals and travel management. 


Main Challenges 


The challenges facing Canada’s tourism 
industry include: 


e raising international awareness of Canada as 
a tourist destination; 


e overcoming the lack of internationally compet- 
itive, innovatively packaged tourism products; 


°® expanding consumer demand geographically 
and seasonally; 


e expanding product availability and capacity 
geographically and seasonally; 


e dealing with shifting demand and limited air 
capacity in some overseas markets; 


e increasing business opportunities for small 
and medium-enterprises (SMEs); and 


° overcoming labour and skill shortages 
through effective training programs. 


Strategic Direction 


The main objective of the private-sector-led 
Canadian Tourism Commission (CTC) is to mar- 
ket Canada as a desirable tourist destination. 
The following sections outline Canada’s strategic 
approach to specific international markets. 


United States 


The strategy is to increase the number of 
first-time U.S. visitors to Canada while maintain- 
ing a high volume of repeat visitors. Nine out of 
10 Americans who visit Canada have been here 
before. Only a sustained, concerted public- and 
private-sector awareness campaign will be 
sufficient to meet this challenge. 


Tourism 


As awareness of Canada as a travel destination 
builds in the northern states, growth markets in 
the central and southern states will be targeted, 
as will new market segments in the traditional 
northern region. Market opportunities resulting 
from improved air access will continue to be 
pursued. 


Target market segments include retired people, 
the working mature (aged 55-64), middle-aged 
couples, selected baby-boomer segments and 
selected product niches such as skiing, golfing, 
touring and visiting cities. 


For 1997, the CTC, in co-operation with the 
industry, will work toward achieving the following 
goals: 


e increasing revenue by 24 percent, from 
$3.71 billion in 1995 to $4.6 billion; 


e increasing the number of visits (person-trips) 
by 14.4 percent, from 11.1 million in 1995 
to 12.7 million; 


® maintaining average per-day spending of 
$98 to $100 per visitor; 


e increasing long-haul airplane traffic by 
10 percent, from 12.5 percent of total leisure 
visits in 1995 to 13.8 percent; 


° obtaining $19 million in partner funds from 
the public and private sectors for a tourism 
communications program; and 


° obtaining a response of 6 percent and a 
conversion rate of 25 percent on partnered 
direct-mail communication products. 


Europe 


The strategic emphasis will be on improving 
consumer awareness of Canada as a preferred 
destination. A revitalized image of the country 
will be promoted, aimed directly at targeted cus- 
tomer segments in the United Kingdom, France 
and Germany. In secondary and developing mar- 
kets, the focus will be on expanding distribution 
networks and consumer awareness of Canada’s 
diverse product offerings. 


An innovative “infomercial” television campaign 
was undertaken in France in the spring of 1995; 
the success of this venture can be measured, in 
part, by the tremendous number of callers who 
responded to the toll-free number featured on 
the ad. By the end of the three-week campaign, 
over 50 000 calls had been received. 


Consumer promotions are on the rise in all 
markets; investments are being doubled and many 
non-traditional partners are being involved to 
reach wider audiences with the message. An 
example of this type of partnering was the six- 
month promotion with the giant and prestigious 
department store “Le Printemps” that was held in 
Paris to showcase Canada. Another example was 
the week-long promotion conducted in November 
1995 in Dusseldorf at Schadow Arkaden — 
Europe’s award-winning new shopping mall. The 
success of these projects is measured not only in 
the enormous exposure Canada received, but also 
by our partners’ willingness to repeat this type of 
event in the future. 


For 1997, the CTC, in co-operation with the 
industry, will work toward: 


e increasing receipts by 11.7 percent to reach 
$2.68 billion; 


e increasing overnight visits by 8.5 percent to 
reach 2.5 million; 


e increasing overnight visits during the winter 
and shoulder seasons by 10.1 percent to 
reach 1.4 million; and 


¢ obtaining $19.5 million in partner contribu- 
tions for the implementation of the European 
marketing program. 


Asia-Pacific 

Recognizing the maturity level of each market, 
the Asia-Pacific program will aim at increasing 
awareness and sparking consumer and trade 
interest in Canada as a travel destination, using 
thematic clusters of products and experiences for 
a better product-market match. 


Tourism (69) 


Japan will continue to receive the major 
marketing investment, with the largest effort 
being targeted at consumers. Enhanced efforts 
will be required to fully capture the growth 
potential of the secondary markets (Australia, 
South Korea and Taiwan). The focus will be on 
consolidating distribution networks and trigger- 
ing the interest of consumers for specific 
Canadian products and experiences. 


Given the emergence of new high-potential 
markets in Asia, seed funds will be allocated to 
improve the Canadian industrys knowledge of the 
consumers, build an adequate line of Canadian 
products and develop Asian awareness of 
Canadian products. Further development of the 
secondary and emerging markets will expand 
Canada’s base in the Asia-Pacific market and 
decrease concentration. 


The 1997-98 program will continue to be a 
comprehensive and integrated partnership mar- 
keting program, incorporating sufficient flexibility 
to accommodate stakeholder interest in various 
markets and product lines. New products will be 
introduced, keeping in mind the need to avoid 
eroding demand for existing popular products 
while shifting demand toward available capacity 
in both peak and off-peak seasons. Marketing 
partnerships will be formed to tailor tourism 
products to match customer needs. 


Target market segments include female office 
workers aged 20-29, “fullmooners” (couples, 
aged 45-59), families, incentive niches (students, 
businesses), honeymooners and selected product 
niches such as skiing. 


For 1997, the CTC, in co-operation with the 
industry, will work toward: 


e increasing revenue from Asia-Pacific markets 
to $2 billion, an increase of $500 million from 
1995. More specifically, revenues from priority 
markets are forecast to increase as follows: 
Japan by 14 percent, to $867 million; 
Australia by 11 percent, to $170 million; 
Taiwan by 20 percent, to $196 million; and 
South Korea by 20 percent, to $189 million; 


e increasing overnight visits from the Asia- 
Pacific region to 1.7 million, an increase of 
11 percent from 1996; and 


e obtaining $8 million in partner contributions 
for the implementation of the Asia-Pacific 
marketing program. 


Business Travel 


The marketing program to the United States 
will involve an integrated mix of targeted, direct- 
response advertising; direct mail; relationship 
marketing; promotions; direct selling and account 
management. Central to the medium-term strate- 
gy is the inauguration in 1996 of the database 
development project, anchored by outbound tele- 
research to identify, qualify and profile potential 
meeting buyers in the United States. 


The strategies are to: 


e put Canada front and centre in the U.S. meet- 
ings and incentive travel market; 


e expand the client base in the United States 
for Canadian suppliers; 


e institute a more aggressive relationship mar- 
keting approach; 


e establish brand identity for Canada in the 
meetings and incentive travel market; and 


e continue the emphasis on partnerships, 
including development of off-season 
opportunities. 


Target market segments include association 
meetings and conventions, corporate meetings 
and incentive travel. 


For 1997, the CTC, in co-operation with 
industry, will work toward: 


e increasing total U.S. business travel receipts 
by 7 percent to $1.25 billion, an increase of 
$158 million over 1995; 


e increasing the volume of overnight business 
travel arrivals from the United States by 
7.3 percent to 2.066 million person-trips; 
and 


e achieving a CTC-to-partner funding ratio 
Ole 10G: 


Marketing Projects 


The CTC is currently in the process of 
developing the operational plan for 1997-98, 
in consultation with the industry and the 
provinces. The plan's objectives are to bring as 
many tourism interests as possible under a 
common marketing umbrella. 


For a comprehensive list of the marketing 
projects that the CTC will undertake in 1997-98, 
or to obtain information on partnerships, please 
communicate with one of the contacts identified 
below. 


Contacts 


Canadian Tourism Commission 


The Americas 
Tel: (613) 954-3953 
Fax: (613) 954-3988 


Overseas 
Tel: (613) 954-3975 
Fax: (613) 952-7906 


Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade 

United States Business Development Division 

Tel: (613) 944-6903 

Fax: (613) 944-9119 
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International Trade Centres 


British Columbia 
(Includes responsibility for Yukon Territory) 


Vancouver 


Tel: (604) 666-0434 
Fax: (604) 666-0954 


Alberta 
(Includes responsibility for NWT) 


Edmonton 


Tel: (403) 495-2944 
Fax: (403) 495-4507 


Calgary 
Tel: (403) 292-4575 
Fax: (403) 292-4578 


Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon 


Tel: (306) 975-5315 
Fax: (306) 975-5334 


Regina 

Tel: (306) 780-6325 
Tel: (8306) 780-6124 
Fax: (306) 780-8797 


Manitoba 
Winnipeg 


Tel: (204) 983-5851 
Fax: (204) 983-3182 


Ontario 
Toronto 


Tel: (416) 973-5053 
Fax: (416) 973-8161 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Tel: (514) 283-6328 
Fax: (514) 283-8794 


New Brunswick 
Moncton 


Tel: (506) 851-6452 
Fax: (506) 851-6429 


Prince Edward Island 
Charlottetown 


Tel: (902) 566-7443 
Fax: (902) 566-7450 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 


Tel: (902) 426-7540 
Fax: (902) 426-5218 


Newfoundland 
St. John’s 


Tel: (709) 772-5511 
Fax: (709) 772-5093 


National Sector Teams and Contacts 
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Aboriginal to Aboriginal International 
Business Development 


Aboriginal Tourism 

Advanced Manufacturing Technologies 
Advanced Materials 

Aerospace and Defence 

Agricultural Technology and Equipment 
Agriculture, Food and Beverages 

Arts and Cultural Industries 
Automotive 

Bio-Industries 

Building Products 


Business, Professional 
and Educational Services 


Chemicals 


Construction, Architectural and 
Engineering Services 


Consumer Products 

Electrical Power Equipment and Services 
Environmental Industries 

Fish and Seafood Products 

Forest Industries 

Health Industries 


Information Technologies and 
Telecommunications 


Metals, Minerals and Related Equipment, 
Services and Technology 


North of Sixty 

Ocean Technologies 

Oil and Gas Equipment and Services 
Plastics 

Rail and Urban Transit 

Space 


Tourism 


David Elgie 
Anna Nibby-Woods 


Margaret McCuaig-Johnston 


John Mihalus 
Catherine Kerr 
Tony Jarvis 

Elwood Hodgins 
Denny Gelina 
Slawek Skorupinski 
George Michaliszyn 
Val Traversy 


Dennis De Melto 
George Michaliszyn 


Dennis De Melto 

Frank Podruski 

Margaret McCuaig-Johnston 
Lucien Bradet 

Martin Foubert 

Val Traversy 

David Hoye 


David Mulcaster 


Chuck Ethier 
Clydie Decroix 
Bob Russell 
Tony Jarvis 
John Mihalus 
Guy Leclaire 
Michel Giroux 
Doug Fyfe 


416 
902 


) 954-6870 
) 
613) 954-3279 
) 
) 


864-3963 


( 

( 

( 

(613) 954-3064 
(613) 954-3343 
(613) 954-2703 
(613) 759-7742 
(613) 994-1046 
(613) 954-3797 
(613) 954-3071 
(613) 952-7195 


(613) 954-2990 
(613) 954-3071 


(613) 954-2990 
(613) 954-3099 
(613) 954-3279 
(613) 954-3080 
(613) 952-6063 
(613) 952-7195 
(613) 954-5258 


(613) 990-4294 
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3) 954-3176 
014 


(613) 

(514) 283-1837 
(902) 426-3458 
(613) 954-2703 
(613) 954-3064 
( 
( 
( 


613) 954-2949 
014) 926-4360 
613) 954-3830 
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